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THE NAGPUR COMPROMISE (1920) _ 


MANJU GOPAL MUKHERJEE 


In the Special Calcutta Congress (September 1920) Mahatma 
Gandhi’s resolution for adoption of non-violent non-co-operation was 
passed in the teeth of a formidable opposition spearheaded by C. R. 
Das. In an animated discussion in the Subjects Committee meeting 
Das opposed the inclusion of the boycott of the Reformed Councils in 
the programme. This was not, however, the only reason of his 
opposition to Gandhi’s plan of non-co-operation. Das, in the words 
of Gandhi, “felt sceptical about the capacity of the people to carry 
out the programme.”* The doctrine stressing the moral virtues of 
discipline and self-sacrifice appeared precocious to him. Das wrote 
to Gandhi, “I do not see eye to eye with you on the question of non- 
violence.”’® Non-violence had never been a political expedient or 
matter of policy to Das as it was with many others. Like Gandhi 
he believed in it ‘as a principle.” But he had doubts about its 
success on a mass-scale without adequate training. He also disliked 
the curious melange of religion and politics in the Gandhian 
movement. The concept came also to be viewed by Das, like 
Tagore and others, as a negative one and he apprehended that 
without setting up parallel institutions to deal with education, law 
suit, public works and local self-government, sheer non-co-operation 
would lead to anarchism.* These points are mostly missed by the 
historians. A leading daily observed that Bengal ‘‘refused to 
accept the programme of Gandhi as the country is not ripe to 
embark upon full realisation of all times.”*4 Thus Das differed 
from Gandhi on three main points. He harped upon unpreparedness 
of the country. He detested abandoning the struggle in the 
councils. He agreed on the boycott of schools, colleges and law- 
courts, but unlike Gandhi doubted its practical success and differed 
on the question of its implementation. According to Government 
sources, “Das accepted the principle of non-co-operation, but 
objected to Gandhi’s scheme as impracticable." 


Seconding B. C. Pal’s amendment, which suggested trying a few 
items of non-co-operation and adopting the entire scheme later in 
case of lack of British response to the demand for immediate 
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autonomy, Das in a powerful speech in the open session expressed 
his doubt about the efficacy of non-co-operation. It was greatly due 
to his pressure that the word ‘gradual’ was inserted in Gandhi's 
motion in relation to the boycott of educational institutions and law 
courts during the meeting of the Subjects Committee.° But “now 
in open Congress, an eminent lawyer that he was, he took advantage 
of this weak point of Mahatma Gandhi’s resolution and urged that 
this made it uncertain, elusive and not meant to be practical.” He 
also strongly deprecated the boycott of the legislatures, which he 
wanted to make “an instrument for the attainment of Swaraj” and 
placed his plan of council entry to carry non-co-operation into the 
council chambers.* First he would put pressure on the Government 
to amend the constitution, and failing that, would resort to total 
obstruction. Das’s proposal fell through. Gandhi said in reply 
to the debate, “Mr. Das has very properly laid emphasis upon that 
word (gradual) in order to show that it is in recognition of the 
impracticable nature of at least two items, those relating to schools 
and law courts. I... ... differ from him. The introduction of that 
adjective is a concession to our weakness and recognition of our 
unreadiness,”’® Gandhis motion won by substantive majority, 
though Pal’s amendment had the backing a large and distinguished 
minority, described “as the very flower of the Nationalist Party of 
India.”®4 Das refused to take this defeat as final and was deter- 
mined to return to the fray in the annual session of the Congress at 
Nagpur. 


A leading daily observed, “The resolution as well as the amend- 
ment affirmed the principle of non-co-operation. The difference 
turned upon the pivot of time.”*° In fact, Das, Jayakar, Satyamurti 
and many others, including Motilal Nehru (at the beginning), had 
not only suspicion about the effectiveness of the new doctrine but 
warned against its being rushed through in’a hurry. They wanted 
to take stock of the situation and forces of the country and suggested 
means of gradual advance. 


Richard Gordon’s observation that after his defeat at Calcutta 
Das was thinking in terms of a compromise with Gandhi and there 
was no question of reversal of the Calcutta resolution at Nagpur as 
the elections were over in November?’ does not appear to be 
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convincing. Constitutional obstruction had always been one of the 
main planks of Das’s politics and it was not in his nature to 
surrender his fundamental precepts under any circumstances. Das’s 
objection to non-co-operation was not also confined, as has been 
stated, to council boycott alone. Contemporary evidences'* prove 
beyond doubt that Das wanted to overhaul the Calcutta resolution 
and force his views on the Congress. 


In the conference of the Nationalists at Benares (October 1920) 
Das placed his own programme of non-co-operation?®, which differed 
considerably from that of Gandhi and was a more militant plan of 
action in contrast to Gandhi’s ‘passive revolution’. While the latter 
was more pre-occupied with moral and social aspects of non-co- 
operation, Das laid equal stress on political and economic aspects of 
non-co-operation. Political non-co-operation was needed to paralyse 
the machinery of government, while economic non-co-operation 
culminating in non-payment of taxes would topple the economic 
structure of British imperialism, both aiming at dethroning the Raj 
and winning Swaraj. He insisted that the Congress organization 
should be expanded to embrace recently enfranchised rural and urban 
electorate to support it on a mass-base. Gandhi was opposed to 
economic boycott as it bred a feeling of hatred to the opponent which 
ran counter to the basic spirit of purity and truth embodied in 
satyagraha. The limitations of economic boycott in the Calcutta 
resolution dissatisfied Das. 


The Nagpur Congress was one of the most momentous gatherings 
in the history of the Indian nationalist struggle. It was to take the 
final crucial decision on non-co-operation. There was a great influx. 
of delegates from all parts of India. C. R. Das went to Nagpur 
with a large following to resist Gandhi’s programme and turn the 
table on him.** There was a veritable showdown between two main 
factions of Bengal politics—pro-Gandhi wing, supported by the 
Marwaris, and Das’s party, backed by ex-detenus, over the question 
of the validity of election of provincial representatives to the Subjects 
Committee, during which tempers were frayed and sticks were 
weilded.*5 But a repture was averted in the open session due to the 
readjustment of the non-co-operation programme as a result of 
mutual collaboration between Gandhi and Das. 
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The fact remains that a secret conference was held behind 
closed doors at night before the Congress session and Das himself 
stated that “all the discussions which took place were between 
myself, Mahatma Gandhi, Pt. Motilal Nehru and Mr. Muhammad 
Ali.”?® This frank exchange of ideas led to the union of minds. 
Das proposed five years’ training after which non-co-operation could 
be adopted. But this was not accepted by Gandhi, who impressed 
upon Das the necessity of action without delay as objective conditions 
were then propitious for a national revolt. In order to secure Das’s 
full approval for his formula Gandhi had to meet him half way. 
Gandhi has written, “‘... .. some amendments were made at the 
instance of the Deshabandhu, after which the non-co-operation 
resolution was passed unanimously.”** Muhammad Ali, who 
“moved like a shuttle-cock between these two mighty persons,” 3 
also played an important role in effecting the compromise. 


M. Asaf Ali has observed, ““Nagpore, it is said, was Mahatmaji’s 
day. I say, no, it was Das’ day. It was at Nagpore that Das made 
himself felt. He divided the honours of Nagpore with Mahatmaji by 
the sheer weight of his personality. The village organisation was 
his great point. Although Mahatmaji’s star was in the ascendant at 
the time, Das lounging in his out of the way bungalow beyond the 
outskirts of the Congress camp waited at leisure for the leaders of 
the day to go and woo him, and not until agreement with him had 
been secured was there rest for any one of them. ... ... Mahatmaji, 
of course, ruled the day but without Das’ co-operation with the non- 
co-operation programme the history of the last five years might have 
been differently written.’’*® 

Thus it is evident that Das pulled his weight in no uncertain 
manner in the Nagpur Congress. Not only other leaders but Gandhi 
himself realised that Das’s active support was very vital for the 
success of his movement. The very fact that Gandhi allowed his 
own draft®° to be watered down to arrive at an understanding with 


Das proves this point. 

Secondly, during this secret discourse between Gandhi and Das, 
observes, P. C. Ray, they “entered into a secret Pact ... by which 
each promised the other freedom of propaganda in his own sphere, 
for the future.”?* Thus Gandhi conceded to Das the freedom of 


action. 
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Thirdly, Gandhi also allowed Das to draft the resolution on non- 
co-operation. Das himself admitted, “I drafted more than half of 
that resolution.”?* The Indian Daily News bestowed praise on this 
drafting—“‘Its drafting appears to have been done by a clever hand, 
for the time limit has been carefully deleted and the adoption of non- 
co-operation made to depend on the exigencies of the Indian 
situation in the future ... The resolution enumerates a lot of things 
the country will be called upon te do by way of preparation. And 
when this preparation is complete ... full-fledged non-co-operation 
will take possession of the country.”** Thus the content of the 
resolution was more in line with Das’s thought. 


In the next place, to win over Das Gandhi agreed to meet his 
wishes by dropping the clause of the boycott of legislatures from the 
main resolution.?* In fact, the question was shelved. Thus a great 
obstacle was removed from the path of unity. 


Gandhi agreed to Das’s scheme on rural organisation and it was 
mainly due to Das’s effort that the resolution to organise the peasants 
and the workers was passed and was. declared to be one of the 
objectives of the Congress.*5 For the first time since its birth in 
1885 did the Congress pass such a resolution and it expanded the 
dimension of Congress activity. This was a great triumph for Das, 
who always wanted to associate the peasants and the labourers with 
the national struggle. 


Lastly, a scheme of comprehensive economic boycott, including 
the boycott of foreign trade and British agency houses, as Das had 
wished, was adopted at Nagpur, to which Gandhi acceded. A leading 
daily commented that the Nagpur programme “has removed the old 
invidious distinction between the lawyers and students on the one 
side and the merchants and the traders on the other. Bengal knows 
it that the weapon that will ultimately win our freedom is the weapon 
of economic boycott.” 3° 


It may be mentioned also that the organisational changes of the 
Congress suggested by Gandhi and endorsed at Nagpur were anti- 
cipated by Das as by opening links with the mofussil towns and 
setting up district committees Das had already started changing the 
face of the Congress organisation in Bengal by giving it a rural base 
and a new dimension.*” 
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Das’s decision created consternation among the delegates, parti- 
cularly in the Bengal camp. They could not understand why after 
having come all the way to Nagpur to oppose Gandhi Das should 
withdraw his opposition and join hands with the Mahatma. Taken 
aback, they regarded it as a somersault and even capitulation, which 
it was not really so. Bepin Pal relt very sore and even reprimanded 
Das for this ‘defection’ without any consultation with his party.*® 


Later T. Prakasam criticised Das for ‘abandoning’ his position 
and accepting “the dubious resolution of Calcutta.”*® Das at once 
issued a counter-statement refuting the charge and clarifying his 
stand. He stated, “In Calcutta I was for entering the Councils with 
a view to non-co-operate from within. That has been my view 
throughout. How I persuaded myself to abandon my position is 
known only to Mr. Prakasam unless he means that I abandoned my 
position by withdrawing my candidature—a distinction between 
abandoning one’s position and following the mandate of the Congress 
regarding one’s conduct...is clear even to the meanest intelligence. ... 
I repeat further that I made it perfectly clear that I had not in any 
way abandoned my position regarding the reformed Councils. 
Anybody who compares the Nagpur -resolution with the Calcutta 
resolution will at once see that the Nagpur resolution was a compro- 
mise. Why, even newspapers at that time referred to that resolution 
as Das and Gandhi compact’’.*® Pulin Das has also recorded that 
Gandhi wooed Das to disarm his opposition and Das agreed not to 
resist. 


Thus Nagpur was no surrender on the part of Das. He arrived 
at a compromise with Gandhi without relinquishing his position and 
keeping his personality unimpaired. He did not give up his views 
on obstruction in the Councils and modified the Gandhian pro- 
gramme substantially in line with his ideas. He remarked later that 
Gandhi “gave up many of his points and accepted my views in many 
matters” at Nagpur.** Moreover, a compromise should not always 
be equated to surrender of one’s position. When Gandhi compro- 
mised with the Swaraj Party in 1924-25, he did so while retaining his 
adverse views on council entry. The Mahatma conquered at Calcutta 
and Nagpur but not like a Caesar. To some discerning observers 
then, the issue did not remain obscure. A leading daily observed, “It 
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was undoubtedly a compromise, this Nagpur resolution on Non-co- 
operation...... people are questioning as to which party has won, and 
we think the man in the street is right when he says that it is the 
partial non-co-operators”’.®® 


A careful probe into the resolution of the Nagpur Congress** 


will reveal that it was a compromise between Gandhi and Das. The 
Nagpur resolution was very comprehensive in character and scope, 
calling upon all sections of the people to prepare until the call was 
sounded. Das had always placed accent on this preparation. 


In the next place, the Nagpur resolution did not mention Council- 
boycott and only asked the Moderate Councillors, who had filled 
the Councils owing to boycott of election by the Congress, to refrain 
from taking their seats in the legislatures. Here the Calcutta 
resolution was changed and compromised and this suited Das’s 
desire eminently as apart from his dislike for council-boycott he had 
always detested capture of the legislatures by the Moderates. 


In the Calcutta resolution the Congress advised ‘gradual with- 
drawal’ of the students from the Government Schools and Colleges 
and lawyers and litigants from British law-courts. But in Nagpur 
the words “effective steps should be taken’”—were inserted in 
relation to boycott of educational institutions. The students of 
sixteen years of age and above were called upon to leave the 
institutions “irrespective of consequences” and the lawyers “to 
make greater efforts to suspend their practice”. The resolution on 
education was reoriented with an accent on national education, 
which Das had always regarded as very vital. On this point he 
had vehemently differed with Gandhi. In the Calcutta Congress 
Gandhi said that in a state of war the schools and colleges would 
remain in ‘suspended animation’. Believing in the principle that 
‘necessity is the mother of invention’ Gandhi thought that the 
national schools would spontaneously grow up.**4 This did not 
satisfy Das, who was prudent enough to realise that not many 
students would withdraw from the schools. Gandhi’s approach 
to the problem does not seem to be practical as he did not take into 
considerations practical difficulties involved in financing national 
schools and psychology of the students and their guardians.** In 
the Calcutta Congress Das straightway asked the delegates would 
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they take away their children from the schools at once, the reply 
came in the negative. But when he asked whether they would take 
away their children after the starting of national schools, the answer 
came in the affirmative.*® Gandhi did not care for interruption 
of education, but Das did. Like Tagore Das wanted more creative 
work to build a state ina state. He wanted to have a framework 
of national education established before the actual enforcement of 
boycott.”” He even proposed the starting of national schools by 
“a certain percentage of the earnings of lawyers”.*® The gist of 
his ideas, contained in the amendment at the Calcutta Congress, 
was incorporated in the Nagpur resolution. This resolution also 
pacified two doubting Thomases, Lajpat Rai and K. R. Iyengar, and 
won them over to the causes of non-co-operation.®® Thus the 
Nagpur resolution was more effective and as a leading daily 
observed, “had gone much farther than that of Calcutta.” 4° 


Lastly, where as the Calcutta resolution urged to take “minimum 
risks” and ‘‘the least sacrifice” in quest for the goal, the Nagpur 
resolution “exhorted the country to make the utmost possible 
contributions of Self-sacrifice to the National movement”. Moving 
the resolution on Non-co-operation Das said, “I claim this 
resolution is stronger, fuller and bolder than the Calcutta resolution. 
In the Calcutta resolution there was no clear declaration that this 
nation has resolved to put into force this entire scheme of non-co- 
operation down to the non-payment of taxes’”.4? In Gandhi’s own 
draft too there was no mention of immediate adoption of the 
complete programme of Non-co-operation. The Nagpur resolution 
included in its programme mass civil disobedience which did not 
figure clearly in the Calcutta resolution and which was to Das always 
a final weapon against the British.** In this context, Judith Brown’s 
comment that ‘Gandhi made no...major modifications in the practice 
of non-co-operation to win over’ his opponents can not be 
justified. **® 


There have been much misgivings among the contemporaries and 
even later historians about Das’s action at Nagpur. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, unable to fathom Das’s metamorphosis, appears to have 
wrongly ascribed it to Das’s succumbing to the influence of ‘guruvad’ 
(hero-worship), which, he thinks began to dominate Indian politics 
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as a result of magic spell cast by Gandhi’s charismatic personality.** 
Similar impression of Lord Reading that Das “was carried away by 
enthusiasm of Gandhi” and joined hands with him due to lack of 
support*® is equally improper. Ronaldshay wrote, “It has been 
suggested to me ... that Gandhi himself was able to persuade Das 
that he had now practically won the battle and that he had better 
throw in his lot with him while there was time yet”.*® This view 
cannot be accepted as true either. The way Das fought with 
Gandhi upto the last and achieved considerable success at Nagpur 
and again later in 1923-24 when he established Swaraj Party in face 
of tremendous opposition of the Gandhians unmistakably shows that, 
unlike Motilal Nehru and Lajpat Rai (in 1920), the ‘despair of 
opposition’ to Gandhi never seized him. Broomfield seems to be 
equally wrong when he says that Das realised that “he could not 
even carry the whole Bengal contingent with him” and this fear of 
being in a minority and his political opportunism led him to 
compromise his position.*7 Das never feared minority as was amply 
demonstrated later in his stand on Council-entry and the Bengal 
Pact. In fact, on those two issues Das was in a greater minority and 
up against a stiffer opposition, which even failed to deter him. He 
always forged along what he considered to be a right path heedless 
of opposition. Moreover, compromise is not always opportunism. 
Lajpat Rai once said, “Right compromise at the right moment is the 
soul of politics”.*® Das was an astute antl flexible statesman, who 
never adhered to any rigid line and yet would never surrender 
his essential principles. As Asaf Ali has said of Das, “In committee 
meetings, he simply towered above others by the rare quality of 
discovering the essential points of difference in the opponent and 
reducing them to the last degree of angularity. This process on 
close analysis generally resulted in happy compromises. No small- 
minded insistence on rigidity, ... And yet if you militated against the 
essential of his scheme of things, you would find him a reckless 
stickler for trifles...”**° On Non-co-operation he was firm and 
consistent both in his earlier opposition to Gandhi’s scheme and 
later acceptance of the reoriented scheme. 


Broomfield also wants us to believe that the fear of the masses 
led the Bengali middle class elites to oppose non-co-operation.*®° 
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C. R. Das and his disciples were never ‘afraid’ of mass movement. 
Das had always laid stress on the resurgence of the masses. In his 
Bhowanipore speech in 1917 he said, “We have lost touch with the 
‘general mass, hence all our political agitations have become fruitless 
and empty.’’5? In the U. P. Political Conference (1919) he openly 
declared, “I want Swaraj for the masses, not for the classes.”>? 
Das claimed to have forced the labour resolution on “unwilling 
delegates” at Nagpur®® and it was due to his insistence that civil 
disobedience was finally incorporated in the non-co-operation pro- 
gramme. This could not have been possible for a man dominated 
by the fear of the masses. Moreover, under Das’s leadership the 
Congress played a great part in organising non-co-operation and 
rousing the masses in Bengal. Broomfield fails to take cognizance 
of the fact that Bengal became one of the strongest centres of the 
movement and her renunciation and sacrifice during the total plunge 
into non-co-operation won unreserved praise from Gandhi himself. 
Even the Bengal Govt. sources admitted that Gandhi-Das entente 
and “the complete conversion of C. R. Das...made non-co-operation, 
what it had not been befor2, a live issue in Bengal.”5* Thus it is 
never true that Das feared the radical spirit behind Gandhi’s pro- 
gramme. As Jawaharlal Nehru rightly observes that in the Calcutta 
Congress Das “led the opposition not because he disapproved of 
the spirit behind the resolution, for he was prepared to go far or 
even farther...”°5 In fact, Das opposed Gandhi’s scheme because 
of its circumscribed form ard wanted to extend its scope, which he 
succeeded in doing at Nagpur. 


But it is not proper to argue, as a recent writer has done, that 
Das and his party “were prepared to take high risk of unleashing 
popular furies upon constituted government.’’°*® Das rather wanted 
well prepared, geared mass-assault on the government. He and other 
Bengal leaders knew fully well the dangerous implications of taking 
such ‘high risk’ and apprehended that “‘in spite of Gandhi’s public 
teachings” violence might result from the success of the movement, 
which was likely to bring disaster to the masses and the movement 
itself.5*a Das hated violence as much as Gandhi did. In order to 
eliminate that ‘high risk’ Das had asked five years’ time from 
Gandhi for preparing the masses in the coming struggle. 
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A combination of factors may be attributted to Das’s change of 
front (from confrontation to partnership with Gandhi) at Nagpur 
which the historians appear to have generally overlooked. 


First, like many others Das was distressed by what Jayakar 
aptly says, “the obdurate policy of the Government which left 
practically no alternative.”*” Under the circumstances he did not 
find a better programme. Confronted with an angry Bepin Pal on 
the morrow of his decision at Nagpur Das told him that he had 
deliberately done this as he saw no other way. ‘° 


Secondly, Das had never been wholly antagonistic to the spirit 
of Non-co-operation. He was opposed to its form as envisaged by 
Gandhi at Calcutta. He knew its potentiality as an instrument of 
national awakening and its value in a militant mass movement. He 
said later, “I agree that in form the doctrine is one of negation, but 
I maintain that in substance it is one of affrmation.”*® His own 
scheme of Non-co-operation submitted at the Benares Conference 
and his press statement in November 1920 suggest that he was 
prepared to consider something along this line. Hence there was no 
question of Das’s ‘conversion’ to the creed of non-co-operation. In 
fact, it was a struggle between two concepts of non-co-operation. 
What was to Gandhi a moral and religious weapon was to Das a 
potent political and economic programme. Das’ concept won at 
Nagpur. 


Thirdly, the general depression caused by the Punjab atrocities, 
Khilafat issue and official apathy and a sense of humiliation and 
injustice rankled in the hearts of all to such an extent that led many 
to feel that ‘after all, it was better to be with Gandhi in the new 
movement and trim it if possible from within rather than stand out 
of it and let it spread without control and hindrance.’®° This 
feeling must have weighed in the mind of Das. 


The tactical considerations, which are part and parcel of politics 
and should not be equated to opportunism, also weighed with Das. 
According to Jayakar, Das found in the movement “a glorious 
opportunity to lead and direct the young men of his province in 
seeming accord with the new doctrine, but with freedom later to 
modify it to suit his conception of a popular movement.’®+ In 
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the eventuality of a choice between the pro-Gandhi faction and 
Surendranath’s Moderates in Bengal Das preferred the former as 
a more progressive ally.®?. 


Das’s reliance on team-spirit and his considerations for unity and 
the wishes of the majority also prompted his decision. Das was a 
realist, who, in the words of Azad, “looked at political questions 
from the point of view of what was both desirable and practi- 
cable’”’.°® He must have clearly seen the fact that Gandhi had an 
overwhelming majority at Nagpur to support him.** Hence it was 
Das’s realism, not opportunism, that led him to, what a modern 
writer rightly calls, “a decision to work with the majority in the 
Congress.”*> It would also secure the power he required. 


Moreover, like others Das came to be reconciled to the abandon- 
ment of councils not because of any change of views on-his part, 
but he realised that in the context of Gandhi’s assurance of Swaraj in 
a year it was essential to consolidate the entire national forces for 
working out the whole of the programme of Non-co-operation which 
he regarded as ‘an organic whole’.*® 


Richard Gordon’s observation that “the Nagpur Congress 
witnessed Gandhi’s capitulation to Das’®’ is largely true on the 
question of non-co-operation. But he seems to have underestimated 
Gandhi’s overall strength at Nagpur, which is indicated by the 
following factors—his overwhelming majority, solid Muslim support 
due to alliance with the Khilafat,°® his victory in the Subjects 
Committee over the question of the Congress creed®®, his ability to 
defeat Das’s amendment in the Subjects Committee to define Swaraj 
as ‘democratic’,’° and his refusal to permit council entry, a point on 
which he had been consistently adamant and which he had always 
regarded as inconsistent with non-co-operation’:. Moreover, the 
words ‘gradual’, ‘progressive’ were incorporated in the Calcutta 
resolution much against his wishes and were in fact a “concession... 
wrung” from him,”? hence the withdrawal of those words at Nagpur 
may be deemed as Gandhi’s victory. 


The capture of Bengal and Maharashtra, two greatest citadels ‘of 
anti-non-co-operation forces, was the greatest triumph of Gandhi. 
Apart from his towering personality and charismatic appeal, Gandhi 
had, as Subhas Bose observes “‘a tremendous volume of mass opinion 
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on his side”.7® The objective conditions were then favourable for 
mass action. Both the classes and the masses were then suffering 
from economic depression, slump in trade and industry, high price- 
rise and declining wage.7* To this post-war economic unrest was 
added political discontent caused by the Rowlatt Act, Punjab events 
and inadequacy of the Montford reforms. The pent-up feelings of 
the wounded nation wanted a bold channel of expression and the 
Gandhian movement seemed to be the fitting one. The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika pertinently observed, “The debate (in the Calcutta Congress) 
elicited the truth that educated Indian opinion was unanimous that 
non-co-operation or some other method will have to be adopted, if 
not now, at least at no distant date’.75 Both Das and Gandhi 
wanted to exploit the revolutionary situation to bring about an orga- 
nised mass movement though their ideas and methods differed. The 
fragmented opposition in various provinces constituted Gandhi’s 
another source of strength and hence the opposing groups were quickly 
overpowered by his hurricane campaign.7® The failure of terrorism 
and distrust of constitutionalism also titled the scale in Gandhi’’s 
favour. 


The disappointment over the Reforms of 1919 might not have 
been the direct cause of non-co-operation. But Richard Gordon’s 
argument that “the politicians who supported council entry and — 
those who supported boycott realized that the Reforms of 1919 
devolved substantial power to Indians”7? seems to be faulty. C. R. 
Das’s party in Bengal, Motilal’s party in the U. P.,”8 Lajpat Rai’s party 
in the Punjab denounced the reforms as not worthwhile because they 
alleged that too little power was given to the reformed councils and 
the key was retained in the hands of the bureaucracy. As early as 
1917, when Montagu visited India towards the fall of that year, 
Das did not disguise his contempt for dyarchy in the former’s pre- 
sence. He harped on its bleak prospects and straightway demanded 
from him provincial autonomy.7® Malaviya admitted that he had 
‘great difficulty’ at the Amirtsar Congress (1919) in inducing Das, 
Tilak, Lajpat Rai and others ‘to accept the reforms for the time 
being’.°° By opposing the reforms tooth and nail and urging their 
outright rejection Das Justly claimed to “have first raised the cry of 
non-co-operation at the Amritsar Congress,” 8* where Gandhi remained 
a loyal co-operator. Apart from C. R. Das and his followers, the 
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Gandhi faction and the Nationalist Muslims in Bengal?’ also 
favoured rejection of the reforms and supported Council boycott. 
Hence Broomfield’s view that the entire Bengali elite wanted to cling 
to the legislatures to maintain “their social and political ascen- 
dancy’’®*® does not appear to be tenable. 


Why did Gandhi yield to Das and others in spite of having a 
strong majority? The reasons are equally pertinent. From the 
very beginning Gandhi laid the greatest emphasis on the non-violent 
aspect of his movement. He had not been unaware of the danger of 
“departure from truth and non-violence under circumstances most 
tempting”’.®* The outbreak of violence in April 1919 had shaken 
him and he clearly saw the risk of launching such a movement on his 
unilateral initiative and not backed by the entire nation. “Possibly, 
the Bengal camp lathi was a great determining factor’’®® behind this 
compromise at Nagpur. Gandhi was conscious that if he launched 
his movement in a hurry non-violence might give way to violence 
and ‘lathi-rule’. The cautions nature of his Calcutta resolution 
gives a true index of his mind. Moreover, the weight of his opponents’ 
arguments could not be dismissed by him. Hence he ‘acknowledged 
the force of the minority’®® by agreeing to further preparations for 
the coming struggle. In the next place, as A. C. Guha observes, 
Gandhi “knew that without the help and leadership of Das he could 
not expect a real mass movement in Bengal’’.°7 Similarly the co- 
operation of Motilal and Lajpat Rai was indispensable for building 
up mass resistance in the U. P. and Punjab respectively. Motilal 
wrote to Jawaharlal *... this (non-co-operation) is a matter in which 
he (Gandhi) has to depend upon others’’.®* Gandhi tried to build a 
team and like Das and Nehru also wished to work with the majority. 
It must have also struck Gandhi that the question of council boycott 
had then lost much of its substance as the elections were over®® and 
this was a sensible point to a sizable section. Richard Gordon 
stretches another point that Gandhi was hard put to restrain the 
militant Ulemas and needed a counter alliance to lessen his over- 
reliance on the Central Khilafat Committee.°° These considerations 
must have influenced him in resettling the details of his programme 
in accordance with the points raised by those who differed with him. 
Hence no monolithic dictatorship, but a pattern of collective leader- 
ship emerged from the Nagpur Congress. 
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CAMBAY DURING THE REIGN OF 
MOMIN EHAN II (1748-1784) 


ANIRUDDHA Ray 


I 


The rise of Cambay to the- status of an overseas port dates back 
from Solanki Kings at the end of the lith century*, when they 
had established contact with the Persian Gulf, Red Sea area, the 
African coast and the Far East. In the late 15th century, Muhammed 
Begada kept a powerful fleet and had dredged the channel of 
Cambay, which was then at the height of prosperity. Inearly 16th 
‘century, Tomé Pires had found Cambay’s network extending upto 
Aden on the one hand and Malacca on the other®, Its rich 
overseas trade, its vantage point as a centre of exchange between the 
West Asia and the Southeast Asia, had encouraged many local 
industries to be established at Cambay and in its subarbs, which 
included leather-work, shoe-making, cotton textile, ivory work, arms, 
carpets, gold and silver works and precious stones. Gujarat had to 
depend for her food on Malwa plateau® while the Mughal peace 
brought by Akbar had encouraged Cambay to become the overseas 
port of Delhi, Lahore and Multan. But by the end of the 16th 
century, silting had forced the big ships to anchor off at Diue and 
at Gogo, opposite Cambay and transfer the goods to the city in small 
boats‘. A comparative estimate of Jama in 1595-96 would show 
that Cambay was the most influential port in Western India follo- 
wed by that of Surat5. The domination of the Portuguese of the 
trade routes as well as the vantage ports in both Southeast Asia and 
West Asia, followed by the Dutch, had cut off the vital trading 
connections of Cambay, which had declined considerably®. By the 
middle of the 17th century, Surat’s revenue had increased atleast 
ten times? while Cambay ccntinued to decline along with the port 
of Broach, so much so that Sivajy did not bother to plunder it 


despite looting Surat twice. fa 
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By the end .of the 17th century, the function of the port of 
Cambay had changed considerably thus changing its character also. 
The cverseas port had turned into an inland depot and acted asa 
hinterland to Surat and the fast rising Bombay, whose creeks and 
islands are becoming sanctuaries for the harassed trading and artisan 
communities, mostly weavers, fleeing from the deadly Mughal- 
Maratha war. But’ Cambay was far more than a supplier, By the 
middie of the 17th century, northern areas, like Kutch® and the 
surrounding areas like Neridad, Dholka, Jumboosheer etc. had be- 
come primary cotton marts, which sent cotton to Cambay wholesale 
to be distributed through Cambay, which was also the link between 
Ahmedabad and Surat, standing midway between them. It may be 
that the Maratha-Mughal contest had ruined maratha cotton belts 
consequently increasing the demand of northern and Gujarati pro- 
ducing areas. Cambay therefore, on its traditional infrastructure, 
continues the Bombay-Surat run with occasional departures for 
West Asia and Bengal while becoming integrated with the surroun- 
diog producing zones, Obviously the detailed works of weaving as 
per Gemand were made at Cambay, particularly in the subarbs where 
the weavers were settled. One may note that the desertion of wea- 
vers or the decline of the physical structure of the city of Cambay 
does not come to our notice before the middle of the 18th century. 
It appears that what it had lost in the export trade had been partly 
made up by inland trade duties (Sair) in the increased cultivation of 
cash crops like cotton and increased demand of the European Com- 
paniss in India. It appears that the Dutch had left Cambay by the 
end of the 17th century leaving the English Company, settled there 
-Since early 17th century, alone in the field®, 


In the early 18th century, with the gradual withdrawal of the 
Mughal power and the increasing aggressiveness of the Marathas, 
particularly after 1720, Cambay became a bone of contention between 
the English, who wanted Cambay to be independant, the Marathas 
whe wanted Cambay to pay chauth and other taxes as demanded 
from time to time and the Mughals, who wanted nominal suzeranity 
and occasional revenue. One would of course have to find out the 
actual interest of the Mughals to keep these ports under their 
hegemony at all costs, In 1595-96, out of the total jama of ten crores 
of rupees of the whole of Gujarat, the jama of three ports of Broach, 
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Surat and Cambay amounted to a little over 7 lakhs, including all 
revenues and landrevenues of the lands dependant upon the ports. 
This is seen also in the administrative set-up. Since the Mughal 
conquest of Gujarat, Cambay was ruled either by the Governor 
of Surat or the deputy of the Subadar of Gujarat, often holding 
Cambay as jaigir*°. 


The conflicting claims of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi among the 
Peshwa and the Maratha sardars over Gujarat in the background of 
the new political form and content given by the new Peshwa Baji 
Rao to the plundering activities since 1720’s**, resulted in the 
appearence of different Maratha agents at Cambay from 1725 on- 
wards, while the Mughal and the Nizam also sent their representa- 
tives for the revenue’?*. By 1726, the Subadar of Gujarat had 
accepted Maratha claim of Chauth in Gujarat and by 1730, Marathas 
had seized 28 districts i.e. the entire south Gujarat and had appoin- 
ted revenue collectors. Only Cambay and Ahmedabad were exemp- 
ted?®. From 1730's, Peshwa and Damaji Gaekwad fought for 
the control of the revenue of Cambay before its walls and each time, 
the Cambay Governor had to pay increasing amount, generally 
squeezed from the inhabitants and particularly from the trading 
communties of ivory merchants**, 


The aggressive physical postures of the Marathas outside the 
wall of Cambay increased the power of the English within the city 
as they guarded a bastion ot the wall close to their factory and sold 
arms and ammunition to the Governor of Cambay.** By 1737, 
the English had made a pact with Damajito check the Peshwa, 
guarding at the same time the independance of Cambay and preven- 
ting it from falling into the hands of the Marathas. Asa result, 
two political groups, composed mainly of the merchants and the 
traders, patronised by the English and the Marathas, began to lobby 
for the control of the Governor (Nawab), whose confrontation with 
the English factors at Cambay was each time postponed by the 
appearence of the Maratha forces outside the walls. 


From the early 18th century, Cambay was ruled by a family of 
Persian noblemen. Mirza Abdul Dehlani Momin Khan?*, Dewan 
of Gujarat, was appointed Mutsuddy (Governor and called here 
Nawab), from 1714 to 1728, excepting a few years. In 1730, his 
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son-in-law, Mirza Jaffar (known as Momin Khan J) was appointed 
Nawab of Cambay as well as Bakshi-i Suba and Waquia-Nawis at 
Ahmedabad. He sent his cousin Fidauddin to Cambay on his behalf 
but came back after losing Baroda in 1734. He ruled practically as 
independant ruler till 1743 when he died. He was succeeded by his 
son-in-law, Najam Khan after he had compromised with Damaji 
Gaekwad, who would collect through the Maratha agents, 50% of 
the revenue of Cambay and would control one of the custom gates. 
Thus began the dual authority at Cambay, which however did not 
stop the Maratha raids. In 1743 Raghoji appeared and collected 
Rs. 80,000. Nawab imposed a tax on the merchants, including the 
English. Marathas and the English along with other merchants 
protested against this tax and the Nawab had to withdraw it*’. 


It appears that till the early 1740's, Cambay was described as a 
prosperous city, The subarbs built by Akbar were still intact and 
supported all kinds of craftsmen*®. But the character of the city 
had changed since Akbar, from an export port to an inland depot. 
No wonder that Hamilton had found in the early 18th century that 
wealthy people were leaving for Surat?®. This character of inland 
depot becomes clear when we see that during famine at Surat in the 
1730’s, the English were importing rice and cattle from Cambay 
despite the increase of tax on each cart by the Nawab, Obviously 
the Maratha administration of Malwa and Gujarat had not resulted 
into any significant breakdown of the grain distribution system and 
the normal process of trade was not hampered. 


In 1748, Muftakhir Khan, acting Subadar of Deccan, came to 
Cambay as Mutsuddy with the title confirmed from Delhi as Momin 
Khan II with the rank of 6000 zat*°. 


II 
By early 1750s, Cambay’s physical condition deteriorated alar- 
mingly. Tieffenthaeler**, a German priest, had found the subarbs 
nearly desolate and most of the Muslims had Jeft the city. The 


houses close to the walls are in ruins, its streets are stinking with 
garbage and the market place is in a very bad condition, The dual 
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authority, Nawab and’ Damaji, stopped sending revenue to Delhi. 
The English controlled most of thé trade, particularly that of cotton; 
which they import from Bombay and export from Cambay, all 
around of which Cotton is produced and woven in large quantities. 
This suggests that not only the Marathas did not interfere in the 
traditional production process, but also a large number of weavers 
were yet settled around Cambay. The ruins of the walls and houses 
close to it can be explained by the continuous attempt of plunder 
by the Kolis` who mine even the homes and seize the inhabitants to 
be sold as slaves?*, The feeble authority of the Nawab and the 
absentee rentier, Damaji, did not either have enough interest or 
enough force to stop it effectively. Actually a further subdivision of 
Damaji’s share with the Peshwa had further subdivided the authority. 
Partly this feebleness of the authority of the Nawab was the result 
of the deliberate policy of the Gaekwad and the English, both wan- 
ting an independant but financially crippled Nawab. 


Momin Khan II temporazily tried to subvert this arrangement by 
siding with the Peshwa. Immediately Sripat Rao, agent of Gaekwad, 
atracked Cambay in 1754 and the Nawab bought him off by making 
a heavy payment, which he tried to raise by taxing the merchants. 
The English led the protest of the Indian merchants and the. Nawab 
had to withdraw the tax*®. Supported by the Peshwa, Nawab 
retaliated by seizing the officials of the Gaekwad at Cambay and 
plundering their houses**. Marathas came back and the oftrepea- 
ted pattern of compromise was effected after usual payment. A 
frustrated Nawab plundered the subarbs a few months after?*. 


Finding that other sources of revenue are lacking, Nawab began 
to plunder the smaller towns like Gogo, Jambusheer etc,?* held by 
the Marathas. The English and the Peshwa, by that time, wanted 
to clip the wings of Gaekwad and they encouraged: and helped 
him sieze Ahmedabad*’, then held by Gaekwad. But then Momin 
Khan was taking advantage of the contradiction apparent for some 
time. The Dutch threat to sieze Cambay did not come off?®. | 


The contradiction between the Marathas and the English at 
Cambay had been there all along as both groups had been: struggling 
to control the Nawab and thus its revenue. Outside Cambay, thé 
English are nominally allied to Gaekwad against the Peshwa but, 
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for the time being, the English would like both the Peshwa and the 
Gaekwad fighting against each other. Asa result, they supported 
Momin Khan’s siezure of Ahmedabad, which would put the place 
beyond the reach of both the Peshwa and the Gaekwad. 


But the English were caught in this contradiction also. They 
realised later that the Nawab’s control of Ahmedabad, Gogo and 
Jumboosheer would jeopardise their trading operations in Gogo and 
Bhavanagar coast since the products of Saurastra were imported to 
Cambay through Bhavanagar ports. Besides, the surrounding areas 
of Cambay were controlled by the Marathas and the control of a 
few pockets would not allow the products to flow smoothly. There- 
fore, despite the fact, that, in the absence of Momin Khan, Cambay 
was ruled by a deputy, Mirza Muhammed Zaman of pro-English 
group and himself a merchant, the English wanted the return of 
Momin Khan to Cambay. Nawab had also realised that he would 
not be able to collect revenue at Cambay without an understanding 
with Gaekwad, Peshwa and the English. 


In late 1757, the Nawab, the English, the Gaekwad and the 
Bhavanagar chiefs came to an understanding and the Nawab came 
back to Cambay, where pro-English’ lobby was still strong, if not 
in actual control, in 1758°°. He had to give up Gogo to the 
Marathas and the usual share of the revenue of Cambay to the 
Gaekwad*°. The English publicised this agreement all over Western 
India to show not only the dependance of the Nawab on them but 
the extent of the area under their theoretical control. The English 
resident began to advise the Nawab on internal administration 
of Cambay with the object of snapping the link between the Nawab 
and the Peshwa and to oust the Marathas from Cambay®?. 


Nawab of course was quick to take advantage of the situation. 
In 1758, he stopped the payment of revenue to the Gaekwad who 
appeared with a suitable force. The inevitable compromise was 
made®* and the Nawab began to squeeze the merchants for 
money. A large number of Persians and Arab merchants left for 
Ahmedabad where they were well received®®. It is difficult to 
seek the reason of the departure of the Muslim merchants for a city 
controlled by the Marathas. It is possible that rigorous English 
control of the West Asian trade led to their departure to fully 
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Maratha controlled areas. It may be that Mirza Saduck’s tenure of 
Nawabi for a few months had disgusted them®*. 


In the fateful battle of Panipat in 1761, Momin Khan allied him- 
self with the Marathas. Yet they came again and again to demand 
chauth. The Nawab naturally depended heavily on the English 
resident at Cambay®®, The take-over of Surat in 1759 and 
the appointment of the English as naval commanders of the Mughal 
Empire by Delhi on 14 June 1759 had emboldened the English at 
Cambay, thus changing the relationship and the balance of power. 
This is also evident from the fact that by 1760, English trade 
had picked up at Cambay for the first time in many years as 
trade between Cambay, Mocha and Bussora had increased. The 
import however remained stationary “for the declining condition 
of this Place’*®®. Also, one sbould see that when in April 1761, 
Nawab with his army proceeded towards Jumboosheer, ostensibly 
to help the Nawab of Broach, but really to plunder the town, the 
merchants there put English marks on their goods and carried these 
to the English ‘house. Nawab however came back as Appaji Gunes 
appeared with a large army in April 17617. By 1761, trade with 
West Asia had continued to increase as the English. noted the 
increase of customs collected*®, 


On last January 1762°°, Marathas appeared with considerable 
force (900 horse, foot and 2 canons) before Cambay wanting to take 
it over. Nawab’s force of 1200 men, led by Busset Beg, fought 
valiantly. By the middle of February, numerous Marathas and 
Kolis had joined both sides for plunder while Ahmedabad sent a 
considerable, force to make a determined stand to take over‘°. 
Even the Nawab of Broach sent soldiers while Nawab recruited 
Kolis by sending his Dewan Ghulab Rau to Sultanpur. The English 
lobby, then in power at Cambay, did not get English intervention 
for either party4?. By the end of March 1762**, Marathas 
proposed negotiation and an agreement was reached on 7 April 
1752. The Maratha share of revenue was fixed at Rs. 54,000¢°. 
But the English suffered as goods from Dhoka, Petlad etc. could not 
arrive at Cambay and consequently “‘their export to Mocha had been 
much less than what would have been’**, Excepting the trouble 
at Cambay, Marathas did not cause any serious concern to the traders 
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of other places. In December 1762+85 Nawab seized Gogo and the 
merchants of Jumboosheer (then under Maratha control) hastily put 
themselves under the English protection in May 17634°. Obviously, 
to the merchants, the English and the Marathas appeared to be far 
more progressive than the Nawab, an attitude that was seen in the 
earlier case of the Arab and the Persian merchants of Cambay. The 
Kolis meanwhile had blocked the routes from the North*’ and 
the English planned an attack on Sultanpur‘*® to destroy their 
boats and their base, which they did once in February 1761*°. 
The increase of the Mocha trade of the Engilsh from Cambay had 
increased their concern for the safe passage’®. The Nawab wanted 
it also as he brought the merchants of Gogo port under his protec- 
tion to safeguard the passage at a huge cost, from northward against 
the attacks of Raja of Bhavanagar®?, 


But there isa rise and fallin the Mocha trade. In 1764, the 
demand of the piece goods in Mocha market fell with the consequent 
fall of the English export®*. Meanwhile the Nawab now wants to 
destroy Sultanpur by an invasion and had asked boats, arms and 
ammunition from the English5*, which the English agreed to give‘, 
although the English resident, “William Bowyear, expressed doubts 
about its success5®, Meanwhile, the Nawab has managed to get the 
consent of Gopal Rau, new Maratha Governor of Gujarat, who has 
agreed to lend him 1000 troops, which the English resident believed 
to be a trap for the Nawab. The latter however decided to attack 
the fort of Tarrajah, claimed by Damaji as part of his dominion®®. 
By the end of September, Bombay agreed to help the Nawab®’, who 
lay in bed for the next two weeks in fever®®, He therefore requested 
a gallivat from the English for the journey®®. The adventure did 
not take place then. 


In 1766, on the advice of the English, Agha Kushak Beg*® 
(Rashid Beg in a later document), brother-in-law of the Nawab, who 
was also his naib, raided the house of a Brahmin for hidden treasure, 
which was not found. The pro-Maratha lobby, with the active 
assistance from the Maratha soldiers, began to plunder Muslim 
houses, resulting into a communal riot. Agha Rashid Khan was 
mysteriously murdered, allegedly by the Nawab, while his wife, 
Khutbi Khanum was banished to Surat, where she sought English 
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protection®*, The English involvement in this communal riot has 
not been explained in the English documents. The involvement of 
the Nawab, due to the perennial shortage of his resources, could be 
seen in his attempt to establish a new tax on the weavers, which 
must have heated the atmosphere and had provided the necessary 
background. 


The weavers at Cambay ususally paid a poll tax of Rs. 2 per year 
in common with other individuals who are not under the English 
Company. The Nawab had earlier imposed a duty of 2% on all 
imports to be paid by those who purchased the goods. Now he 
imposed on the manufacturers, i.e. the weavers or their employers a 
new duty of a quarter of Rupee per month, thus raising the price of 
each jamah by 7%. This excludes the duty of 23% on all imports. 
Most of the weavers fled from Cambay and others were sending 
desperate pleas to the Nawab to reverse the order while the Nawab 
maintained that the tax is really intended for the merchants, who 
will have to pay extra money to the weavers in the long run®?, 


The English resident thought it as a breach of faith of their 
firman and pointed out to the Nawab further loss of Cambay’s 
position as a manufacturing unit particularly when Cambay’s export 
orders had been picking up in the last few years. Nawab agreed to 
defer the imposition for the time being and most of the weavers 
came back to Cambay. Some of the people had already paid Rs. 250 
to Rs. 300 but export trade to Gulf areas, the English resident 
feared, by private parties may be stopped in future. By the middle 
of April, Nawab began to collect two annas on each jamah and the 
English had to pay this extra amount for the purchase®®. By the 
middle of April, Rankin, the English resident decided to protest to 
the Nawab as it amounted to a breach of priviledge. He began to 
arm the factory®¢. 


The Dutch meanwhile began to invest through their agent Mirza 
Md. Zaman, who had refused the Surat merchants to supply®*. | 
Obviously the trade of the city was picking up as the English repor- 
ted the highest annual custom “than it has been for several precee- 
ding. years...owing to a large quantity of goods being exported for 
Mocha... late taxes...firm Impediments, the Exports would have, been 
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much more’®®, This was also due to the fact that the goods pro- 
duced at. Neridad were 8% cheaper than that of last year but the 
prices remained the same due to the tax. The English, through 
their broker Edulji, protested to the Nawab, who pleaded his ina- 
bility to raise revenue other than this method”. The demand of 
the Company for the goods was rising and Cambay resident 
continued to employ increasingly larger number of workers. Yet 
many of the weavers continued to leave the city and all those who 
have left were yet to return. Ranken ofcourse noted the changed 
behaviour of the Nawab towards the poorer classes®®. Ranken 
decided to solicit to reverse the order for the next year? since 
the annual investment had been made and the prices fixed. Mean- 
while Nawab wanted a safe passage to Bombay and an interview 
with Bombay -Governor for his brother Nasser Ally Khan for his 
private business, in which case Nawab would be agreeable to consider 
the question of tax7°. Surat agreed to arrange it, but the journey 
was postponed” *, 


By the middle of January 1767, Khande Rao, Damaji’s brother 
and his son appeared before Cambay with a large army, which 
immediately enhanced the price of beef that the English used to 
send to Surat from Cambay”?, But there is no hindrance to 
investment and Cambay resident asked Surat to send a further 
draft of Rs. 3000/- above Rs. 1200/- already advanced to the wea- 
vers’®, There was no disturbance in the process of production in 
June and the English resident at Cambay had asked Rs. 10,000/- as 
advance for the purchase of rough stones. Surat sent a bill in early 
July for 5 million stones7*, The city returned to festivities and 
celebrations as Nawab’s only legal son was married on 21 
December” 5. 


m 


With the death of Damaji Gaekwad in 1768 and the commen- 
cement of succession struggle, a new chapter opened in the history 
of Cambay. Marathas once again came to occupy the surroun- 
ding areas including Gogo Rumour spread again at Cambay that 
the Nawab would seize the English factory and the merchants 
under their protection. Nawab promised to punish those who are 
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spreading this rumour”®. With the help of the English, Nawab 
captured the fort of Tarrajah, in the Koli country, which he wanted 
for a long time’’. 


In 1774, the son and heir of the Nawab of Cambay was mur- 
dered, allgedly by Mirza Muhammed Zaman, probably at the insti- 
gation of the pro-English lobby, thus leaving the succession question 
wide open. Mirza was made an adviser of the Nawab7°, whose 
financial condition was precarious’®. There was practically no 
income from his jagir and Khalsa lands. The unpaid soldiers 
gheraoed him in the Durbar, refusing food and drink to him. 
Nawab had to sell his family jewellery and assign land to the captains 
of his army from his jagir®°. The English now began the work of 
severing his relation with the Peshwa to make him politically depen- 
dant on them. 


In 1772, Fateh Singh, youngest son of Damaji, was recognised by 
the Peshwa as successor but bis uncle and guardian, Raghunath 
Rao opposed this. In February 1773, Fateh Singh marched to 
Broach and the Nawab, on the advice of the English, went there to 
meet him. Fateh Singh disregarded him and marched to Cambay to 
join Appaji Gunes with a large army®*. Bombay decided to support 
the Nawab “without the knowledge of the Marathas...particularly 
since we have possession of Broach.” But the Nawab could buy off 
Fateh Singh®*, 


With the increasing English trade between the northward terri- 
tories and Gujarat, under the control of the Marathas, Warren 
Hastings suddenly found Cambay of strategic value. In 1773, the 
English forced the sale of the fort of Tarrajah to the Chief of 
Bhavanagar for Rs, 75,000°*, with whom the Englsh had set up an 
alliance. But the chief objective of the English was to get control 
of Gogo-Tarraja coast as the Marathas began to create difficulties 
in the Salsette-Bassein area. Nawab had to remain financially depen- 
dant on the English as the payment for the sale of Tarrajah was 
paid in easy instalments. By that time Raghunath Rao had com- 
promised with the Nawab of Cambay and their combined forces had 
defeated Fateh Singh, 30 miles from Cambay, at the battle of Arras, 
Marathas now could force the pro-Maratha lobby man, Ranchod 
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Patel, as the Naib of the Nawab®*. Warren Hastings reacted quickly 
by sending to Cambay Charles Ware Malet®* in 1774, a well-known 
Persian scholar, who had travelled widely in the Middle East. His 
object was to bring back Cambay into the vortex of the English 
influence. 


Meanwhile the Poona politics had unseated Raghunath Rao who 
had fled to the gate of Cambay with his jewellery. Malet secured 
his jewellery and sent him to Surat, through the Bhavanagar port, 
thus averting a crisis situation®*. The pathetic appeal of the Nawab 
of Cambay to the Governor of Bombay in October 1775 to take 
over Subadari of Gujarat and to farm it to him or take over the 
Maratha share of the chauth (which comes to Rs. 50,000 and his 
own share is Rs. 80,000) reveals the decline of Cambay’s revenue at 
this time. The English did not accept it®7. i 


Malet was out of Cambay for a considerable period and when he 
came back in late 1779, he found that the Nawab had followed the 
pro- Maratha lobby under the direction of his Hindu Dewan. Malet 
forced the appointment of Mirza Md. Zaman as his naib, which was 
made easier for him by the fall of Dabhoito the English®®. But 
Malet was thinking of acquiring Cambay and suggested that the 
Maratha chauth be bought off by the English to make the Nawab 
independant®®. Fateh Singh used to collect Rs. 40,000 and made 
Nawab his creature. “After his death, Cambay will most probably 
become a Gaekwad garrison...”°, 


Meanwhile the physical condition of the city had deteriorated 
sharply. In the early seventies, James Forbes®*, had found Cambay 
desolate and empty. The countryside is neglected and is open to 
any marauding party while the subarbs:had only the falling mosques 
and ruined palaces. The English were the only rich people employ- 
ing weavers while most of the eminent Indian merchants had left. 
The investment, both English and Indian, was controlled from Surat, 
resulting into a flight of capital from Cambay. The revenue of the 
city remains stationary with Rs. 4 lakhs annual. But with the new 
tax of nearly 5%, there was a slight decline of the turnover of the 
city. This. decline continued atleast till early 1780’s when Malet 
found the revenue of Cambay of nearly Rs. 2 lakhs®*, 
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. The constant prodding of Malet had some effect on General 
Goddard, In the Treaty of Khandela (26 January 1780)°* between 
the English and Fateh Singh, Peshwa was completely ousted from 
Gujarat while Fateh Singh had to give up chauth in Cambay city 
but not in the parganas surrounding it. Fateh Singh could collect 
chauth from various villages still under the direct rule of the 
Nawab while the English would man one custom gate. Malet was 
satisfied as the English would have a chance to interfere after the 
death of the Nawab®‘~a strange concept of sovereignty in which 
the facade of legality cloaks the right’of power. A frustrated Fateh 
Singh began to convince the Nawab of the sinister designs of the 
English®>, 


’ Frustrated with the court intrigue of Poona which did not heip 
him at this hour of crisis, Nawab Momin Khan now turned towards 
Fateh Singh and more particularly to the new rising star of the 
Marathas, Mahadaji Sindhia®*. Both of them urged him to 
take a firm line against the English®’, the former wanting to 
be the overlord of Cambay and the latter trying to curtail the 
growing power of the English in Western India. Malet had by 
then infiltrated in the Durbar and with copies of Nawab’s corres- 
pondences wih them, he could force the Nawab to defer the 
decision ‘of recognising Fateh Singh as his overlord. Malet was 
gunning to grab Cambay for the English, while his chiefs at Surat 
and Bombay were content with merely keeping the Nawab isolated 
and dependant on the English. 


On April 1, 1780, the provisions of the treaty were effected 
and the right of chauth of Fateh Singh was abolished at Cambay, 
technically bringing back the dual authority, this tmie Marathas 
substituted by the English. On 2nd April, a jubilant Malet could 
despatch the letter which conveyed the abolition of the inter- 
ference from Fateh Singh and the establishment of the English 
as a possible legal authority on that abolition. The ascendancy 
of the pro-English lobby was complete and the prostrated Nawab 
feebly requested the English for a loan of Rs. 40,000 and the 
security of his family, The loan was not granted®®, "Malet 
even changed the clerks at the Durbar for getting hold of Nawab’s 
negotiation with Mahadaji Sindhia®®. 
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Upset by the loss of the delicate balance of power from which 
the Nawab had taken dubious advantages and secured his family, 
particularly after the murder of his son, Momin Khan felt very 
much “wrung by the affairs of the gate? and was “anxious for 
Maratha prevalence”, keeping two vakils in the camp of Mahadaji 
Sindhia?°°, The opportunity for Nawab’s revenge came soon as 
Mahadaji with a large army had arrived only 12 miles from 
Baroda in May 1780. His linkage with the Nawab, known also 
to Malet, triggered further action. 


This coincided with the arrival at Cambay of an unscrupulous 
lady of 50 years, Khutbi Khanum, wife of the murdered Agha 
Rashid Beg, from her exile at Surat. The pro-Maratha lobby 
began to strike while the Nawab was now fully committed to 
their side. Mirza Md. Zaman immediately fell from favour and 
escaped narrowly from a murderous attack in his own house. 
Nawab seized two pro-English merchants and Malet could secure 
the release of one with great difficulty while the other one had 
to pay Rs. 1200/- for his release. Nawab began to confer daily 
with the Maratha officials still located at Cambay. Malet sums 
it up in one sentence; ‘‘the whole language of his Durbar to the 
meanest Mutsuddy (accountant) breathes enmity’’?°?, 


Typically, Malet explained this sudden upsurge of Maratha 
influence to the individual influence in which personal character 
plays the leading role. To him, it was due to that “woman of 
infamous character, whose husband the Nawab murdered while his 
naib, for having unwittingly blundered on his wife’s fidelity”. She is 
“a professed enemy to Mirza Zaman or his post.” Malet, strangely 
enough, failed to see the presence of Sindhia, the military power 
that could challenge the English, so near Cambay and his whipp- 
ing up of anti-English sentiment, which made this upsurge possible. 


Sindhia had his own interests to satisfy. By 8th June 1780, 
General Goddard had returned to Surat after capturing Sanwar 
and 28 other parganas of Surat?®°*. The English, thus, were 
in possession of the seacoast of nearly 150 miles from Cambay 
to Daman. Cambay therefore loomed large in the horizon of 
Sindhia for stemming the tide of the English advance. - His 
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stationning of the army near Cambay during the monsoon thus 
helped the .Nawab, allied to Pro-Maratha lobby, to accomplish 
his end‘ of releasing the English grip on him. It was not the 
charm of his beautiful sister-in-law that made the Nawab to give 
the green signal. - 


By the third week of June, with monsoon in full swing, 
things took a worse turn for the pro-English lobby at Cambay. 
Mirza Md. Zaman was tortured to reveal the names of those 
at the Durbar who are pro-English. They were all sezied*°*. 
Malet was furious and had been appealing to Surat and Bombay 
to reduce, the Nawab, who, he suggested, had been contemplating 
the conquest of, English controlled areas. Both Surat and Bombay 
governments .did not want either to:annoy Fateh Singh, whom 
they desired to act as a check on the Peshwa, or to take any 
military action during the monsoon. They rejected Malet’s repeated 
requests on the ground that there is no enmity in the action 
of the Nawab?°*. The contradiction of the English position, 
hostility to Fateh Singh’s people inside Cambay and friendship 
to Fateh Singh outside, had caught them once again. This was 
clear, when in early September 1780, Malet supported the stand 
of the Nawab against his quarrel with Fateh Singh over the 
ijara of five villages near Cambay*°S, 


The .end of the monsoon did not improve Malet’s position. 
In the middle of October, General Goddard became engaged 
to take Bassin. Fateh Singh took this opportunity to send his 
agents to take possession of every branch of revenue both 
within and outside Cambay where they began to collect his share 
of revenue?°®, 


A desperate Malet ‘pleaded in vain to General Goddard from 
the middle of October to take Cambay by force, suggesting that 
its present revenue of Rs. 4 lakhs can be raised easily to Rs. 5 
lakhs. He'further added that “Surat, Broach and Cambay form 
the shackles of Gujarat and we want but one link to complete 
the chain’?°7, 


Meanwhile Fateh Singh personally came to Cambay- and began 
to collect “his half share of revenue. Malet had no army at 
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Cambay and prodded the Nawab to resist it?°®. Nawab shrewedly 
asked Fateh Singh to negotiate with Malet on the basis of the 
treaty between Fateh Singh and General Goddard. But there 
was neither plunder of Cambay nor any anarchy outside?°®. 
Fateh Singh had caught the English on the wrong foot. Out- 
side Cambay, General Goddard, desiring the alliance of Fateh 
Singh against Mahadaji Sindhi, was not in a position to support 
Malet against Fateh Singh at Cambay. 


But fortune smiled on Malet as the Marathas suffered military 
teverses. On a misty morning of 12th December, a chance shot 
had killed Ramchandra Ganesh when he was envelopping the 
English position. The sudden death of the leader broke the rank 
of the Marathas and Goddard recorded his victory in the Battle 
of Bassin. At Cambay, the effects were immediate. Fateh Singh 
quickly settled with the Nawab**®. The surrender of Arnala 
on the 18th January 1781 secured the English line of conquest 
from Gujarat to Bombay. Fateh Singh began to negotiate with 
Malet on the question of the chauth of Cambay*??. 


But the damage had already been done. The anti-English 
sentiment remained strong at Cambay. The pro-Maratha mer- 
chants had engrossed all branches of trade and had been selling 
the essential articles to the pro-English merchants at a high price, 
by creating artificial scarcity to hike up the prices. According 
to Malet, the Nawab was still under the influence of that 
“debauched woman” but his financial condition was desparate. 
As a result, he had imposed a new tax on every individual to 
be paid quarterly. If anyone left the city, his property was seized. 
Fateh Singh continued to collect Rs. 30,000 from the parganas 
of Cambay. Malet’s depression, despite the military victory of 
the English, could be seen : “of the city of Cambay, as you 
know it, there scarce remains a terraced house entire’12*, This 
was heightened by Fateh Singh’s unceasing efforts to “introduce 
Maratha influence over the Nawab’*?*, Malet calculated that 
the only “promising male connection of the Nawab is a young 
man, brother to the widow of the Nawab’s deceased son’!!*, 
thereby suggesting obliquely that the succession question had 
remained open. 
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The situation worsened for Malet when the information on 
the English reverses at the south began to trickle in. Nawab 
gradually began to show his defiance to Malet?*5, who, in 
September 1781, begged General Goddard once again either to 
take Cambay or to withdraw the English factory??®. Goddard 
paid no attention. 


By the end of September 1781, Mirza Zaman and the Nawab 
differed widely on the policy to be followed. Zaman asked for an 
adherence to the English, and if it is not followed, he would 
leave everything to go to Persia, his old home. Nawab, temporarily 
unable to make a move, came to Malet incognito for a recon- 
ciliation and regretted for the error*7”, 


This was just in time. At the end of October 1781, Fateh 
Singh’s soldiers came and made impossible demands. They even 
surrounded some villages and took away the Patils. But they 
neither let loose the reign of terror nor established any collection 
office within the city. Malet merely sent a protest letter to Fateh 
Singh*?*. According to the treaty with General Goddard, Maratha 
officers were stationned at Napad. 


According to Malet, the Company can take Cambay, after the 
death of the Nawab, if the Company now agreed to pay Rs. 11,000/- 
to Fateh Singh. The calculation is simple although not correct as 
found later when the question of ijara of villages to Gaikwad came 
up. Malet postulated that when Momin Khan agreed to leave his 
claim on the subadari of Gujarat, he was allowed to stay at 
Cambay by the Marathas on the promise of payment of Rs. 45,000/- 
as chauth (obviously revenue was estimated at Rs. 2 lakhs). By the 
treaty, General Goddard had forced Fateh Singh to waive this claim 
on Cambay but not on the parganas. The Maratha chauthiar from 
the city was withdrawn and stationned at Napad. One of the 
custom gates, controlled by the Marathas, was now given back to 
the Nawab, who now had to pay only Rs. 30,000/- as chauth of 
the parganas. Out of this the Nawab had to station permanent 
troops to defend these parganas from the attacks of the Kathis, 
which cost him Rs, 19,000/- a year. The rest, Rs. 11,000/-, had 
been paid by the Nawab to the Maratha chauthiar at Napad. 
Malet straightaway proposed to Bombay to take over Cambay 
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by paying this Rs, 11,000/-, since Cambay is “worth of revenues 
of Rs. 5 lakhs’?1*®. Obviously Malet was thinking in terms of 
the resurgence of trade with West Asia which had begun to pick 
up after a long halt?*°. 


But Malet’s time was running out. By the end of 1771, The 
English had concluded an agreement with Mahadaji Sindhia. By 
early February 1782, negotiation was carried on in Poona in which 
it appeared, and later found to be correct, that Fateh Singh 
should be treated as a tributary to the Peshwa. Momin Khan 
took advantage of the English preoccupation in the negotiation 
and struck for the last time against the English at Cambay. 


It all began on the initiative of Malet. Nawab had long 
been in correspondence with Mahadaji Sindhia and some of the 
correspondences had come to Malet, who showed this to the 
Nawab. Ranchod Patel, the Dewan, was clearly implicated in this 
and Malet asked for an action, 


On 17th February 1782, Nawab seized Patel and 100 of his 
followers apparently to satisfy Malet. But it was a dummy run 
that outwitted Malet. On 20th February 1782, three days later, 
Mirza Md. Zaman was seized along with some other minor offi- 
cials like Mirza Md. Beg, who was tortured, on the ground that 
they were in correspondence with the English. Malet visited the 
Nawab and asked for their release. Nawab satisfied him by 
releasing Mirza Md. Beg. Malet clearly stated that Zaman was 
removed “‘due to the rumour of the change in our affairs’”?*?, 


The timing of the Nawab was excellent. Bombay government 
was ruaning a debt of Rs. 135 lakhs, Haidar Ali was formidable 
in the south, French had excellent armanents on the side of 
the Cape and Bellecomb at Pondicherry was proving brilliant. 
A band of Pindaris had blocked the route from Surat to Cambay 
while the English were busy at Poona with Fateh Singh—a 
doubtful ally. Desperately Malet urged to seize Cambay or with- 
draw the factory+?#, But Goddard at Poona did not want to 
break the delicate negotiation in progress. 


The seizure of Patel did not last long. He was released soon 
after. Nawab now appointed Lakharam Johari, a jewel merchant 
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of pro-Maratha lobby, as his adviser and packed his council with 
such people. He opened another gate, called Phoorza (custom) 
and directed that all goods should pass through that gate, thus 
depriving the English of the customs?*%. By the end of 1782, 
Malet could secure the release of Mirza Md. Zaman by standing 
security of Rs. 15,000/- for his property. He was rushed to Surat 
and lodged in the English factory there. By that time Nawab 
had reinstated Ranchod Patel as his naib***, 


- While Anderson and Sinchia were signing the Treaty of Salbai 
on 12th May 1782, the ascendancy of the Pro-Maratha group was 
complete at Cambay, thus breaking the hold of the English resi- 
dent on the Nawab. Naturally Malet was furious and blamed 
both the Surat and Bombay governments for this situation?*®, 
He could secure only a letter of protest to the Nawab at the 
end of November after making a personal trip to Bombay. 
Nawab gave evasive reply. 3y the end of 1782, Malet found “‘the 
prevailing spiritin the Durbar unfriendly” while the Nawab had 
been corresponding with some people at Bombay who advised 
him not to follow the English*®’. Frustrated, Malet urged his 
withdrawal from Cambay and ventilated his feeling by taking 
a stand that “neither himse/f (i.e. Nawab) nor this town is scarce 
worth our notice and will be perhaps shortly less so than 
ever”? 28, contradicting his stand a few months back. 


Since his withdrawal was not ordered, Malet tried to pacify 
the Nawab. On last day cf December 1782, he presented to 
the Nawab a handsome Arab horse and two rich pieces of 
kinkhab. “His behaviour was sullen, ungracious and the hesita- 
tion with which he accepted the present, was degrading to my- 
self and the cause”. Malet then narrated the oppression on the 
pro-English merchant, Abdul Bhai, whose request for exemption 
from Nawab’s vera (i.e. general tax on non-agricultural goods), 
though recommended by Bombay, was refused. As a result, he 
was ‘“‘reduced to great distress by those constant oppressions which 
have so totally impoverished this unfortunate city’. Meanwhile 
the principal pro-English merchants as well as the English factory 
were under constant surveillance and the Durbar did not send the 
customary Christmas complimznts to the English resident? ?*. 
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Nawab’s family had by now monopolised some aspects of trade 
with five boats in their possession and Nawab had been deman- 
ding the right to seize the boats of the merchants wrecked but 
run under English colour and protection?®°. On 4th April 1783, 
Nawab seized two men, put by Malet in charge of Md. Zaman’s 
garden house and his commercial goods. At midinight, Nawab 
had sent a message to Malet through the English broker. On 
the 5th, despite the protest note of Malet, Nawab seized the 
garden, house, properties etc. of Md. Zaman, which were mortgaged 
to Malet to evade this situation. This had brought panic among 
the dependants of the English Company at Cambay. Malet took 
the legalistic stand that Zaman was under the protection of the 
English Company at Surat?**. 


By ha end, of April 1783, Peshwa had got jealous of Sindhia 
getting Broach. Fateh Singh had begun to complain that he had 
given the first offer of purchasing Broach. One of tħe sons of 
the Nawab of Broach was with the Nawab of Cambay, who 
advanced with troops towards the Mahi river?®*. Next day, Malet 
got the information that three villages had been plundered 
by Mahi Kolis, probably instigated by the Nawab. He received 
further intelligence from the town of Broach that the Nawab 
was going to seize the town and the gates were doubly guarded. 
Malet of course saw. the hand of Poona gentry in this affair as ` 
the Nawab was in correspondence with them. He advised Surat 
to intercept Nawab’s correspondence with Surat people*®*®, By 
the end of .October 1783, a defeated Malet was in Surat and 
confessed that. “the war has exhausted our treasuries and the peace 
has ruined our credit’’***. 


The end came sooner than expected. On 22nd January 1784, 
Nawab Momin Khan IL suddenly passed away leaving his son-in- 
law Nujim Khan to succeed him*®*, By that time, Malet had 
lost hope of the English seizing Cambay. In February 1784, he 
was transferred to Bombay as Persian interpreter to the Governor 
and his private Secretary. He was succeeded by Holford at 
Cambay?**. But by then pro-Maratha lobby had gained complete 
ascendancy at Cambay. 
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1V 


Usually it is assumed that there is a correlation between increa- 
sing trading activities of the ports and the stability of political 
power. On this basis, it has been postulated in case of Surat, 
that its decline was linked with political instability of the region, 
apart from other factors'®”. Incase of Cambay, it has been seen 
that the Marathas, usurping the Mughal authority, did not create 
conditions for the disruption of trade. We have seen that the 
jama of Cambay, including its dependencies and all sorts of 
custom and other taxes, was approximately Rs. 4 lakhs in 1595-96, 
outstipping those of Surat, Broach and Ahmedabad,’ out of total 
jama of Gujarat of above Rs. 10 crores. The revenue of Cambay 
(the actual collection) remained stationery at Cambay at Rs. 4 lakhs 
for a long period till the early seventies, from which it gradually 
declined to Rs. 2 lakhs and was again picking up?®*®. This decline 
is not due to the Maratha anarchy but to‘sonie other factors, 
one of which was the Portuguese control of south Asian trade 
and the consequent changed character of the port of Cambay. 


From the English records, we-get a glimpse of the revenue 
heads: at Cambay. This is comprised of various taxes and duties 
imposed by the Nawab on the goods imported and exported from 
Cambay as well as on manufactured articles, including Nawab’s 
vera (tax on non-agricultural goods), Kathipal vera, Mohtarafa 
vera (tax on craft), Kashab vera (professional tax) besides import 
and taxes ranging from 23% to 5%*°*. Not all these were imposed 
without the usual protests, processions, strikes and desertions, 
often led by the English and the Marathas, forcing the Nawab to 
modify or withdraw the taxes. 


We have seen that from the 18th century, Cambay was mainly 
functioning as an inland por:. Here the English began to take over 
most of the manufacturing activities by employing weavers and 
taking merchants under their protection and flag as they did at 
Bengal. This meant that a large number of traders would trade 
practically without paying the Nawab his usual taxes’ and duties 
and any attempt by the Nawab to impose such, would be termed by 
the English as oppression. On the other hand, the English would 
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collect the customs from the merchants, trading under their protec- 
tion, and pay the Nawab as per firman, netting a good amount which 
would increase with the increased trading activities. As a result, 
most of the merchants had left Cambay, resulting in the flight of 
capital form Cambay. The interest of the English would therefore 
be to keep the status quo with a financially crippled Nawab depen- 
dant on them financially, politically and for a time militarily. This 
led to some confrontation situation but without the backing of the 
subadar of Gujarat or the military resources of Delhi, Cambay 
Nawab was no match to the English, particularly when the Marathas 
were knocking at his doors. 


But the principal reason of the decline of the revenue of 
Cambay was the collection of the Maratha share of chauth form 
within Cambay and outside**°. The loss of a part of revenue 
and the loss of political power of the Nawab over these areas, 
where he was unable to impose new taxes due to Maratha hosti- 
lity, led to the decline of Cambay, despite its success in functionning 
in a new and different way and despite the fact that these par- 
ganas had been working quite effeciently as producing and manu- 
facturing units. Even then till the sevenites, the revenue of 
Cambay remained stationary at 4 lakhs Rs. a year. Interestingly, 
it was from the end seventies, with further English control of 
Western India, that the revenue of Cambay began to decline. 
By the early eighties, as we have seen, the revenue had declined 
from Rs. 4 lakhs to Rs. 2 lakhs a year, although Maratha chauth 
had been abolished within the city of Cambay. Obviously, most 
of the Cambay merchants took the advantage of trading under 
“Company’s protection”, thus further depriving the Cambay 
government its dues. It was only when Mahadaji Sindhia had 
come near Cambay then the Nawab found enough courage to 
reject such “bogus”? traders and imposed taxes. The case of 
Abdul Bhai, a merchant, recorded here, is one such, who had 
never been connected with the English as admitted by the English 
themselves. In that case, one may doubt whether there was a 
real decline of Cambay trade. What was lost by the Nawab 
was a gain for the English and the Marathas, which had been 
admitted by Tieffenthaeler and obviously not found in the English 
records. It is interesting to note that in 1794, the Cambay 
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resident stated that Cambay’s revenue had gone upto Rs. 4 lakhs 
annually***. This is seen also from the fact that they purchased 
their worn out and dilapidated factory house, so long rented, 
owned by an Indian merchant at Surat and rebuilt it after 
much expense??. 


With the rise of Surat from the middle of the 17th century, the 
overseas trade of Cambay had passed on to Surat. But Cambay had 
retained its trading character by becoming the principal supply depot 
of mainly cotton goods, grain, indigo, meat for the English and 
polished stones in the background of the increasing production in 
the surrounding areas in Gujarat under the contro] of the Marathas 
and in the Northwards, like Kutch, Sind, Bhavanagar, ruled by 
Amirs and tributary chiefs. Actually the intense rivalry between 
the Peshwa, Gaekwad and Sindhia did not bring anarchy in Gujarat 
after 1740’s when by the Treaty of Bhopal, Malwa and Gujarat were 
practically ceded by Delhi to the Marathas. The city of Cambay 
was never plundered neither other market towns of Gujarat by the 
Marathas, who systematically and with due procedure collected 
chauth from these areas. They collected half of the revenue from 
Cambay by placing their owa agents within the city***®, and encou- 
raging Maratha traders to compete with the English in commercial 
terms. Thus formed two groups, non-religious and non-racial — 
pro-Maratha and pro-English — within the city of Cambay who 
struggled with each other for the control of the administration 
through the Nawab for getting greater concessions. Both these 
groups would naturally attempt to cripple the Nawab so that he 
would remain dependant on them. 


Politics inside the city, essentially a struggle between two groups, 
centred around the appointment of the Naib, through whom the 
machinery of administration could be controlled. After the con- 
quest of Surat in 1759, the English at Cambay could force the 
Nawab to appoint their nominee, Mirza Muhammed Zaman. With 
the victories in Western India, the control exercised by the English 
tightened further, making the Nawab dependent. The increase of 
trade to West Asia and Bengal and the need to contro] the Surat- 
Ahmedabad route as well as to secure the coast for northern goods 
made it imperative for the English to retain Cambay under their 
protection. 
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On the other hand, Nawab’s aim was to maintain a balance of 
power between these two groups. He had to lean towards the 
English for protection from the Maratha demands of chauth and 
turn to the Marathas from freeing himself from the English control. 
Neither the English Governor of Bombay nor the Peshwa was 
willing to give him political independence or financial help. In that 
case, his only alternative was to impose new taxes, which led toa 
slow and gradual desertion of workers and other artisans. There- 
fore it would be unhistorical to say that Cambay was deserted due to 
Maratha anarchy. 


With the changed function of the port, principal Arab and 
Persian merchants had left for Ahmedabad as the English contro] 
on the production process tightened further. The agents of the 
marchants now operated at Cambay from the bill cleared either at 
Ahmedabad or at Surat. With their departure, there was no cons- 
picuous spending on the buildings, palaces, mosques etc. at Cambay, 
termed by occasional travellers and the English residents as scenes of 
desolation. The need of capital was acutely felt by the English since 
1760’s when they found difficulty in insuring goods in the resurgence 
of trade to West Asia and suggested it to be done at Surat. But this 
was not occasioned by any law and order question. Actually, excep- 
ting one communal riot in 1766, probably engineered by the English, 
there was no such problem within the city. Even the attacks of the 
Kolis, Gratias and other tribes were over by 1760’s mainly checked 
by the English, who wanted uninterrupted supply route from north- 
wards to Surat/Bombay via Cambay, 


One could see in the English records the financial deterioration of 
the Nawab and his family. Even the Persianised nobility, we are 
told, had almost all left, one of the reasons of scenes of desolation. 
There is no doubt that, pressed by the Marathas on one side and the 
English control of production and trade (they opposed any new tax), 
the Nawab had very few resources left. Io the classic demelée of 
the 1770’s Nawab had to assign his khas estates to the captains of 
army. Needless to say, that it was the culmination of the struggle of 
both the groups to keep the Nawab financially crippled. But it is 
another thing to suggest that the desertion of the Cambay Muslim 
nobility was due to the attacks of the Marathas. If we look at the 
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number of Imperial Mansabdars in the 1750’s, when things were not 
so bad at Cambay, Mirat-i Ahmadi could not name more than five 
such Mansabdars with rank of more than 500 zat. Actually three such 
mansabdars were holding different posts simultenously, a tradition 
that dates back to the early Mughals, which included the Nawab. 
The rank of Momin Khan I and Momin Khan II. were between 5 to 
6000 zat becaùse they were subadars. But the Kotwal and the Sbah 
Bandar — other two most prominent mansabdars, had less than 
Rs. 25/- as salary with 140 footsoldiers and cavalry. In a document 
dated March 1775 and quoted by Magistrate of Khaira in 1813 in 
extenso, apart from the Nawab, there were the Qazi, his news- 
writer, Kotwal, Naib Dewan (Mirza Md. Zaman) and his deputy 
Ranchod Patel***. Actually, till the coming of Momin Khan IJ in 
1748, the Nawab of Cambay was a deputy either to the Governor of 
Surat or Ahmedabad, who often had Cambay as his jagir. The 
jagirs around Cambay would be assigned to mansabdars who would 
remain either at Ahmedabad or elsewhere, In such a case, there is 
no reason to believe that they would be spending their money at 
Cambay city in which they had no stake. These palatial buildings, 
whose ruins had been noticed in the English documents, therefore 
belonged to Muslim merchants most of whom had left Cambay. If 
we look at the property of Mirza Muhammed Zaman, a merchant 
and a noble, holding the post of an important official for a long 
time, we would see that he had a garden anda house, nearly to the 
value of Rs. 15,000, most of which was accrued in trade. The 
pleasant evenings that Jamzs Forbes spent with the Nawab and his 
Persianised nobility, mostly hangers-on obviously, on the palace 
roof in the aromatic atmosphere of rich Mughali food and exqusite 
urdu ghazals’45 do not reveal any crisis in the lives of the nobility. 
As a matter of fact, most of the members of Nawab’s family, inclu- 
ding the Nawab and his brother, were doing well in trade with the 
support of the pro-Maratha trading group, which the English resi- 
dent did not relish. 


Thus the crisis of Cambay was of a different nature from that of 
Surat, Here it was the struggle of the Nawab to be independent of 
both the groups which sought to dominate the city for its important 
position in both trading and strategic map. The conclusion lies 
obviously in looking at this aature of the crisis. 
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Even in its heyday, Mughal government at Delhi had loose 
contro] over both Gujarat and Bengal. The overseas ports like 
Hughly and Surat, at the end of the 17th century, were assigned as 
jagirs either to royal Prince or Princesses and nobles connected with 
the royalty. The chief attention of the Mughals was from Indus to 
Allahabad — Doab, Punjab area, which secured their capital and 
gave them their principal income from land revenue. The revenue 
of the port was of little relevance in terms of percentage. 


With the snapping of the link between periphery areas, like 
Bengal and Gujarat, from Delhi since 1740’s giving rise to the 
formation of successor states, the principal concern of the Mughals 
was to secure this Doab-Punjab area, giving practically no attention 
to these periphery areas. But this snapping of the link and the 
control established by the Marathas in the periphery areas did not 
mean anarchy. The production process and trading functions of 
Cambay changed. There was even a resurgence of trading links 
with the outside world. Contrary to widespread belief, Marathas 
had encuraged production and trade on traditional Jines both in 
Gujarat and in Malwa. The fact that the Arab and the Persian 
merchants had gone to settle at Ahmedabad indicated the existence 
of trade and possibly links with West Asia. It is the English attempt 
to monopolise all trading activities, and thereby the production 
process, by force both in Bengal and in Gujarat that led to the 
confrontation. 


Unfortunately it is the historians who had looked at the 
history of these periphery states from the centralised system at 
Delhi. The continuous attacks on the central area by the 
Marathas, European adventurers, English Company, Jat nnd Sikh 
peasantry as well as the Afgans invading across the mountains, 
gave rightly the picutre of anarchy existing in the Doab and the 
Punjab. The historians**? looking at such anarchy and shrinking 
empire in the world of effeminate Emperors and greedy nobility, 
had looked at the overrunning of these periphery states by the 
Marathas and had equated the declining port-revenue with the 
decline of the cities in the periphery. The attacks in the heartland 
and the Maratha attempts of hegemony had been built into a system 
of dark age, in which the English stood out as the saviour. As we 
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have seen, atleast at Cambay,.this model of Maratha anarchy, dark 
age and the decline of the cities can not be applied. This naturally 
calls forth for a fresh look at the 18th century India and rescue its 
history from the hitherto accepted notions of anarchy, darkness and 
decline. 


1. 


5. 
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For the terrible famine of 1567, see the account of Caesar Frederick in 
Purchas His Pilgrimages, Glasgow, Vol. X, 89-91. 
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The Ain-i Akbari by Abdul Fazli Allami, tr. by Jarret & annotated by 
J. N. Sarkar, New Delhi, 3rd ed., 1979, 258-62 [all in dams] : 

Surat 5,530,145 

Broach 456,230 i f 


` Khambayat 22,147,986 (uader sarkar of Ahmedabad) 


C. R. Boxer: The Portuguese Sea-borne Empire, 1415-1825, Penguin 


. 1969. 


In 1666, Thevenot put the revenue of'the port of Surat as 16 lakhs of 
rupees (see S. N. Sened.: Indian Travels of Thevenot,& Carreri, New 
Delhi, 1949, 410) while a few years later another French traveller put the 
figure as 15 lakh rupees (H. Froidevaux ed.: Mémoires of L. A. 
Bellanger, de Lespinay, Vendome, 1895, 66-73). At the turn of the 
century, Ashin Dasgupta put the figure as Rs. 16,320,000 from the 
Dutch sources (Indian Merchants and the Decline of Surat, C. 1770-1750, 
Weisbaden, 1975, 18). 
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8. The English East India-Company opened a factory.in Sindh at Thatta in 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


16. 


17. 


1635 to keep up the supply for the cotton market in London and to get 
indigo. It was disbanded in 1662 and opened again in 1758. It main- 
tained the factory till 1775 and it was most prosperous with its outpost as 
Lahiri-Bandar. The Company carried woollen to Sind and brought back 
cotton and indigo (H. T. Sorely: Shah Abdul Latif af Bhit, New Delhi, 
1984, 36-42). , 


J. S. Stavornius stated that the Dutch factory was abondonned around 
1670 (Voyages to the East Indies, London, 1798, III, 910). 


Cambay became one of the three mahals of Chorasi Pargana subordinated 
to the sarkar of Ahmedabad while there was a separate sarkar of Surat. 
P. Saran had suggested that the Mutsuddy of Cambay and Surat was the 
same person in early 17th century (The Provincial Government of the 
Mughals, Allahabad, 1941, 214-215) Later on in the 18th century, we 
would see that the subadar at Ahmedabad was also the Mutsuddy of 
Cambay. 


For details, see Satish Chandra: Parties and Politics at the Mughal 
Court, New Delhi, 1972 (reprint), 188-192. 


See the English letters from the resident at Cambay to Surat (A. Malet: 
Historical Narrative of the Districts of Cambay from 1630-1847, Calcutta, 
1865, 25-28: 1725, April 7, 8, 11, 15; July 17, December 19. Also 
Maharastra State Archives, Bombay, Surat Factory ' Records (to be 
referred hereinafter SFR): Letters from Cambay resident to Surat, 
April 6, 1725. f 63: 15 April 1725, f 67; 13 May 1725, f 73 ; May 15, 
1775, f 74 ; July 6, 1725, f 79. 


Mirza Abul Hussain Dehlani, a Persian noble, first came to Gujarat 
from Delhi in 1714 and was appointed Mutsuddy of Surat and faujdar of 
Baroda, Petlad, Nadidad and Dholka. He was displaced for a time but 
was appointed again to Surat and Cambay till 1724 when he was 
appointed as Dewan of Gujarat. He died on April 27, 1727. His 


` daughter, Aulia Begum, was married to Mirza Muhammed, Nazim-i 


Sani, Momin Khan I, Nazim-ud-Daulah, Mutsuddy of Cambay ; 1730- 
37 and Subadar of Gujarat from 1737 till 1740. He died on February 21, 
1743 (M. S. Commissariat : A History of Gujarat, London, 1928, 2 Vols., 
II, 389-90, 446). Also see the geneological table in Raghubir Sinh (ed) : 
Selections from Sir C. W. Malet’s Letter-Book, 1789-1784, Bombay, 1940. 


Cambay to Surat, 18 October 1743, (Malet, op. cit. 43). Actually around 
the middle of May, 1743, Subadar of Gujarat came to Cambay and 
extracted money from the Nawab (SFR, 22 May 1743, f 148). By the 
end of October, Maratha revenue collector (chauthiar) was at Cambay. 
Interestingly the Chauthiar declared to everybody “to trade without fear, 
assuring them of his protection...now there is a hope of flourishing trade 
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here” (SFR, Cambay to Surat, 29 October 1743, f 29). Meanwhile. 
Marathas had driven out the Subadar Kamluddin Khan and had put 
Muftakar Khan, appointed by Delhi as Subadar (SFR, Cambay to 
Surat, 31 January 1744, f 51), on the basis of halfshare of revenue of 
Ahmedabad. Nizam Khan, to clear the Maratha debt, had demanded 
Rs. 20,000 from the Banians and kept them imperisoned in his castle but 
had to set them free on the order of the Marathas (SFR, Cambay to 
Surat, 16 February 1744, f 58 & 17 February 1744, ff 64-65). 


English records clearly speak of “goods manufactured at Cambay viz. 
Brawls, guicee-stuff and chelloes” (SFR, Cambay to Surat, 5 February 
1744 ff 54-55). 


Alexander Hamilton: A New Account of the East Indies, London, 1730, 
2 Vols., I, 86-87. 


Janaki, op. cit., 88. 


Joseph Tieffenthaeler: Géographie de I’ Hindustan, Berlin, 1786, 380-82. 


Ali Muhammed Khan: Mirat-i Ahmadi, tr, by Lokhandwala, Baroda, 
1965, 727, 753 (henceforth to be referred as Mirat) 


Surat to Bombay, July 16, 1754 (Malet, op. cit.,); Mirat, 752, Merchants 
also went to Ahmedabad to complain. 


Cambay to Surat, November 25, 1754; 23 December 1754 (Malet, op. 
cit.); Mirat, 168-770. Also see Cambay to Surat 23 December 1754 (SFR, 
ff 204-5) and Surat to Cambay, 29 December 1754 (Gense & Banaji: The 
Gaikwads of Baroda, 10 Vols., 1, 1936, II, HI). 


Cambay to Surat 25 Feburary 1755, f 234 ; 2 March 1755, ff 235-6 (SFR). 

Cambay to Surat, 28 Octaber 1755 (Gense & Banaji, op. cit., 1, 111-112). 
At the end of December 1755, the compromise was effected (Ibid, 
15 February 1756). 


SFR, Surat Consultation, 20 March 1756, f 367. Nawab of course 
returned to the English their goods as well as those of the merchants 
under their protections (SFR, Cambay to Surat 1 May 1756, f 390). 


SFR, Cambay to Surat, 17 October 1756, f 37. 


Ibid, 27 October 1756, ff 57-58. Mirza Muhammed Zaman was made the 
acting Governor of Cambay. The Dutch threat was really due to the 
difference arising between the Dutch and Mirza Zaman who acted as 
their agent at Cambay (Ibid, Surat to Cambay, 3 November 1756, f 4). 


SER, Cambay to Surat, 13 January 1758, ff 10-11 ; 28 February 1758 
(Malet, op. cit.). 


Cambay to Surat, 20 March 1758 (Malet, op. cit.) ; Mirat, 864-867. 
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Janaki, op. cit., 90. 

SFR., Cambay to Surat, 5 October 1758, f 98 ; 14 October 1758, f 100. 
Mirat, 858-866. 

Cambay to Surat, 6 February 1758 (Malet, op. cit., 58-59). 
Janaki, op, cit., 91. 

SFR, Cambay to Surat, 1 August 1760, ff 140-141. 

Ibid, 9 April 1761, ff 300-301. 

Ibid, 9 August 1761, f 15. 

Ibid, 28 January 1762, f 114. 

Ibid, 15 February 1762, f 123. 

Ibid, 1 March 1762, f 133. 

Ibid, 29 March 1762, f 156. 

Ibid, 8 April 1762, f 158. 

Ibid, 23 August 1762, f 251. 


Cambay to Surat, 19 January 1763 (Malet, op. cit., 65-66). It is interest- 
ing that Momin Khan and the Nawab of Broach had been thinking of 
acting in concert for a common objective which is not known so far. In 
November 1762, Momin Khan had gone to Broach ostensibly to attend a 
wedding (SFR, 12 November 1762, f 382). 


SFR, Cambay to Surat, 21 May 1763, ff 500-501. 
SFR, Surat Consultation, 7 July, 1763, ff 538-539. 
Ibid, Bombay to Surat, 14 July 1763, f 552. 

Ibid, 29 July 1763, f 554. 

Ibid, Cambay to Surat, 24 September 1763, f 86. 


Ibid, 17 September 1763, £79, Nawab claimed that he had already spent 
Rs. 1,24,000 to keep 1300 horses and foot there. 


Ibid, 8 August 1764, f 389. 

Ibid, 8 September 1764, ff 403-4. 

Ibid, Surat to Cambay, 15 September 1764, f 408. 
Ibid, Cambay to Surat, 21 September 1764, f 427. 


Ibid, 22 September 1764, f 434. 
Ibid, Bombay to Surat, 28 September 1764, f 435. 
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Ibid, Cambay to Surat, 19 October 1764, f 444. 
Ibid, 13 October 1764, ff 444-445. 


Ibid, 2 November 1765, f 34 ; 13 November 1765, f 38, for the marriage 
of Nawab’s daughter as well as the Agha Kushak Beg, bis brother-in-law. 


Janaki, op. cit., 91 for the entire incident. For the murder of Agha 
Rashid (Kushak) Beg by the Nawab, see letter of C. W. Malet to 
J. Hartly, Cambay 24 December 1782 (R. Sinh, op. cit,, 144, N° 75). 


SFR, Cambay to Surat, 5 March 1766, f 87. 
Ibid, 31 March 1766, ff 103-104. 
Ibid. 15 April 1766, f 113. 


Ibid 29 April 1766, f 117. The exchange rate is higher at Surat than at 
Cambay (Ibid, Surat to Cambay, 19 May 1766, f 125 & Cambay to Surat, 
22 July 1766, f 142). 


Ibid, 1 August 1766, f 148. 

Ibid, 6 August 1766, ff 155-154. 
Ibid, 5 September 1766, ff 161-62. 
Ibid, 21 September 1766, 170-171. 
Ibid, 25 September 1776, E 172-173. 


Ibid, Surat to Cambay, 1 October 1766, f 176; Cambay to Surat, 
8 October 1766, f 177. 


Ibid, 19 January 1767, = 239; Surat Consultation, 23 January 1767, 
ff 239-240. 


Ibid, Cambay to Surat, 8 March 1767, f 274. 


Ibid, Cambay to Surat, 18 June 1767, f 341 ; Surat to Cambay, 7 July 
1767, £ 349. 


Ibid, Cambay to Surat, 23 December 1767, f 122. The English gave 
presents worth of Rs. 600/-only. 


Cambay to Surat, 22 April 1769 (Malet, op. cit., 68). 


A treaty between the English and the Nawab was drawn up on 9 April 
1771 which was ratified by Surat on 12 April and by Bombay on 23 April 
(Malet, op. cit., 69). 


Janaki (op. cit., 92) gave the date as 1772 but the letter from Cambay to 
Surat gave the date as 12 June 1774. The name of the son was Meah 
Khan Jah. ; 
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Cambay to Surat, 28 August 1772 (Malet. op. cit., 77). 


Ibid, 7 November 1772, 79-80. In early 1773, Surat sent a detachment of 
30 sepoys for the protection of the English factory. 

Ibid, 26 February 1773, 80-81. 

Bombay Council Resolution, 3 March 1773 (bid, 82-83). For the fall of 
Broach and efforts of the son of the Nawab to recover it, see an article of 
A. Ray entitled ‘‘An Indian in Revolutionary France, 1793-94” in The 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1977, 675-685. Another son 
(Mombaz Khan, of the deceased Nawab of Broach, Mazuz Khan), 
continued to create trouble near Broach with the help of the Kolis Nawab 
of Cambay agreed to help the English as Mombaz Khan was his enemy. 


Momin Khan offered to purchase Broach from the English (Surat to 
Bombay, 3 March 1775 in Malet, op. cit , 85) for Rs. 9 Lakh. 


Malet, op. cit., 71. 
Janaki, op. cit., 92. 


For Malet’s early life see P. K. Bhattacharjyya: British Residents at 
Poona, Calcutta, 1984, 2-5. 


See the letters of Malet, 12 February 1755; Keating to Hornby, Surat, 
4 March 1775; Raghoba to Hornby, 28 March 1775 (in Gense & Benaji, 
op. cit., 240-259). 


Nawab of Cambay to Hornby, October 1775 ( Melet, op. cit., 86-87). 


Malet to Gen. Goddard, 21 January 1780; Malet to Weatherby, 
22 January 1780 (Sinh ed., op. cit., 2-4). Also, Malet to Surat, 25 January 
1780 (Ibid, 4). 


Malet to Weatherby, 17 January 1780 (lbid, 2) ; Malet to Weatherstone 
in Gujarat, 31 January 1780 (Ibid, 6). 


Malet to Gen. Goddard, 1 February 1780 (Ibid, 8-9). 


James Forbes: Oriental Memoires, London, 1834, 2 Vols., 1, 223-24 
(2nd ed.). 


Malet to Surat, 8 April 1780 (Sinh, ed. op. cit., 19). 

S. N. Sen : Anglo-Maratha Relations, 1772-1785, Calcutta, 1961, 158-161. 
Malet to Gen. Goddard, 7 February 1780 (Sinh, ed., an cit., 10). 

Malet to Surat, 4 March 1780 (ibid, 13). 


At first Malet doubted it (Malet to Weatherstone, 6 March 1780, 
(Ibid, 14). i 
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Malet to Surat, 8 April 1780; Malet to Weatherstone, 13 April 1780; 
Malet to Gen. Goddard, 26 April 1780 (Ibid, 18-23). Nawab of course 
showed him at first false copies of his correspondences. 


Malet to Gen. Goddarč, 2 April 1780 (Zbid, 16-17); Malet to Surat, 
18 April 1780 (bid, 18-19). 


Malet to Weatherstone, 8 April 1780 (Ibid, 22). 

Ibid, 13 April 1780 (Ibid, 22). 

Ibid, 5 May 1780 (Ibid, 23-24) 

Sen, op. cit., 169. 

Malet to Weatherstone, 21 June 1780 (Sinh ed., op. cit., 35). 


Malet to Surat, 17 August 1780; Malet to Bombay. 18 August 1780 
(Ibid, 50-52). Gen. Goddard to Governor General, June 19, 1780 
(National Archives of India, New Delhi, Foreign 1780, Secret, S. 
11 September 1780, A Consultation f 3). 


Malet to Surat, 2 September 1780 (Sinh ed., op. cit., 54). See the letter 
of the Nawab of Cambay to Malet, 10 September 1780 (Gense & Banaji, 
op. cit., 89-92). 


Malet to Gen. Goddard, 15 October 1780 ; 18 October 1780 (Ibid, 55-58), 
Ibid ; also, 25 October 1780 (Ibid, 59) 

Malet to Bombay, 1 November 1780 (Ibid, 60-61). 

Malet to Gen. Goddard, € November 1780 (lbid, 63-64). 

Ibid, 21 December 1780 (Ibid, 65) 


Malet to Surat, 22 March 1781 ; Malet to Bombay, 18 June 1781 (Ibid, 
72-79). ; 


Ibid Malet asked experated “how is it possible that any trade can 
flourish 2” also, Malet to Bombay, 24 July 1781 (Ibid, 87-88) 


Malet to Bombay, 18 June 1781 (Zbid, 79). 
Malet to Surat, 31 December 1780 (Jbid, 66-67). 


“retreat from the Ghats has been magnified here and the Nawab began 
to behave funnily... perceive such an alienation in His Excellency’s 
behaviour...” (Malet to Bombay, 24 July 1781, ibid, 87-88). 


Malet to Gen. Goddard, 10 September 1781 (Ibid, 93-96) 


Ibid, 27 September 1781 (/5id, 97). 
Malet to Gen. Goddard, 29 October 1781 (bid, 100-103), 
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Malet to Bombay, 14 January 1782 (Zbid, 109-111). 


For a brief description of the link with West Asia in the seventies, see 
Count de Modave: Voyage en Inde, 1773-1776, ed. by J. Deloche, 
Paris, 1971, 339-52. 


Malet to Bombay, 22 February 1782 (Sinh ed., op. cit., 113-117). 
Malet to Anderson at Poona, 22 February 1782 (Ibid, 118-120). 
Malet to Bombay, Surat, 23 April, 1782 (Ibid, 126-127). 

Malet to Bombay, Surat, 25 May 1782 (Ibid, 129-131). 


Malet to London, Bombay, 14 September 1782 (Ibid, 134-35). 
“Government of Bombay does nothing...shamefully inert...” Also, see 
his letter to Dempster in England, Bombay, 20 September 1782 
(Ibid, 139). 


Malet to R. Gambier at Bombay, Cambay, 3 December 1782 and 
6 December 1782 (Ibid, 142-143) - 


Malet to J. Hartly at Bombay, Cambay, 24 December 1782 (lbid, 
144-145). 


Ibid 

Malet to Bombay, 31 December 1782 (Ibid, 146-47) It appears that this 
refusal of exemption by the Nawab was correct as this merchant, 
according to Malet, *...has hitherto never been esteemed as trading with 


the Company’s protection, nor has we commerce ever been carried 
through the Company’s custom house... 


Malet to A. Callander, Resident at Jumboosheer, 3 April 1783 (ibid, 
147.48). 


Malet to Bombay, 6 April 1783 (Ibid, 148-50). 

Malet to Surat, Broach, 23 April 1783 (Ibid, 151-53). 

Malet to Surat, Broach, 24 Apri] 1783 (Ibid, 153-54). 

Malet to commodore King, Surat, 27 October 1783 (ibid, 155-156). 
Malet to Surat, Cambay, 23 January 1784 (Ibid, 15°) 

Malet, op. cit., 96. , 

Dasgupta, op. cit , 8-10. 


This was in late seventies and early eighties of the 18th century. 
Interestingly, Robert Erskine from Surat reported on 5 November 1759, 
after the English take over, that during the last 10 years, the revenue of 
Surat had decreased from Rs. 5 Lakhs a year to Rs. 24 lakhs a year. He 
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further reported that “from October 1758 to November 1758, the amount 
was about Rs. 55,000 (SFR, ff 428-33). Cambay’s revenue would then be 
about Rs. 4 Jakhs a year, which should be more than that of Surat. 


SFR, Ranken to Surat, Cambay, 5 March 1766, f 87; 31 March 1766, 
ff 103-4. 


Besides Abul Fazl], there is an interesting letter from the English resident, 
James Morely to Surat, 26 April 1772, which shows that the system of 
accounting has continued since the days of Abul Fazl. He stated that 
the custom of Broach amounted to Rs. 50,000 yearly and the revenue of 
the city (i.e. other taxes and sair taxes) came to about Rs. 20,000 a year. 
Both these are equally divided between the Nawab of Broach and 
Damaji Gaekwad’s sons. Then there were ‘175: villages appertaining 
to Broach producing 7 lakhs a year, which is shared between the 
Nawab and Damaji’s sons, latter taking 6/10th...’’ (Gense, & Banaji, 
op. cit , 11, 69). 


Cambay resident stated that the Cambay territory (northwest as far as 
Sabarmaty river, 16 to 30 miles and 10 to 15 miles to the north & 
east), with 13 lakhs of bighas of land of a fertile soil, had revenue of 
only 4 lakhs of Rs. annually (Cambay to Bombay, 22 June 1794, Malet 
op. cit., 100). 

The factory was bought for Rs. 1000/- only on Ist May 1766 (SFR, 
Cambay to Surat, 1 May 1766, f 390) It was repaired several times 
later. 


Although it was chauth i.e. one-fourth, Gaekwad used to take half the 
revenue for his assistance to Momin Khan I to occupy Ahmedabad in 


. 1736. Later this was half share of Gaekwad and Peshwa. For a full 


account see the letter of Holford from Cambay, 31 July 1805 (Malet 
op. cit., 121) 

Keat, Magistrate of Khaira to Bombay, 29 October 1813, in Malet, 
op. cit., 128-129. $ 

Forbes, op. cit., 229-233. ° 


For Marathas in Malwa during the seventies, see article of A. Ray 
entitled “A French Traveller looks at Malwa in the late 18th century” 
in Calcutta Historical Journal, July-December 1979, Vol. IV, N° 116-31. 


Apart from Dasgupta, see J. N. Sarkar: Fall of the Mughal Empire, 
1964 ed., 3 volumes. 


-* Fam grateful to the UGC for sponstring my field trip to Bombay. A 
summary of this paper was presented to 2nd International Conference on 
Indian Ocean held at Perth in 1984. 


AGRARIAN UNREST IN THE PUNJAB: 
THE BACKGROUND (1920-1927) 


S. GAJRANI 


AN attempt has been made here to examine the extent to which 
the peasantry of the British Punjab was awakened and organised and 
how peasants’ unrest developed in the period 1920-1945. The aim is 
to sketch the historical background and to focus on those tendencies 
and developments which contained seeds of social, political and 
economic tension and conflict. 


As we all know, Punjab was not an industrially developed 
province as Bengal and Bombay were. Thus, the peasants and 
small landholders, instead of the working-class, were the first to take 
the initiative in agitating against the oppressive and ruthlessly 
exploiting system of the British imperialism.* The land tax imposed 
towards the close of 1906, and the increase in other taxes, like 
that of irrigation and other payment extorted from the peasants 
created discontent in Punjab. The new Act limiting the rights of 
landowners in areas of settlement colonies, particularly the Chanab 
colony, caused still greater unrest in the Punjab rural areas. There 
were also rumours about a revision of landed property rights, 
which disturbed greatly the peasants as well as the land owners. All 
this happened against the background of dire poverty, aggravated 
by 13 years of constant crop failure. The sufferings of the masses 
were further aggravated by an epidemic of plague which according 
to official data, caused weekly deaths of 65,000 in the province.*® 


Ia the Punjab various Government measures, like the Land 
Alienation Act, 1901; the Land Colonisation Act, 1900; the 


1. For details see Blyn, G., Agricultural Trends in India: 1891-1947, 
Philadelphia: 1966. 

2. Novinson, H. W., New Spirit in India, London: 1908, 301; P. L. C. D. 
Vol. VII-A, 1925, 367; Vol. X-B, 1927, 850; Vol. IMI, 1922, 98, 170, 
232; Home Department File No. _225/33/1933 — Land and Overseas. 
(For details also see the Fortnightly Reports of the Punjab of the period 
under review. It will be clear that this state of affairs continued through 
out this period), NAI, New Delhi. oe 
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Transfer of Property Act, 1904, and the Punjab Pre-emption 
Act, 1905, created complex reactions from the political leaders. 
Some thought that it was an attempt to win over Muslim 
Zamindars at the cost of the Hindu-Bania* while others consi- 
dered it to be a blow to the national unity and solidarity., 
The Land Alienation Act of 1901 prevented the transfer of land 
from agriculturists to non-agriculturists through sale or mortgage. 
This Act adversely affected quite a large section of society, especially 
the Hindu and the Sikh peasantry.* 


Despite its sonorous claim that it was aimed at helping the 
poor peasantry out of the abyss of indebtedness, it was, in fact, 
a political measure designed more to debar the business classes 
from acquiring landed proprietorship than to help the distressed 
peasantry. A statutory distinction was drawn between agricultural 
and non-agricultural classes to drive a permanent wedge between 
them. In the new situation the landlords and the rich peasants 
replaced the moneylenders and became new exploiters. This was 
worse than before, but it served the Government purpose very 
well. Naturally the trading and business classes and other people, 
declared statutory non-agriculturists, became anti-Government and 
sharpened national agitation while the Government was more 
inclined towards big landlords and rich peasants.°. 


3. Hussain, A., Fazl-i-Hussain: A Biography, Bombay: 1947, 73; The 
Punjabee, March 21, 1907. 


4. Ibid. 


5. Hussain, A., Fazl-i-Hussain: A Biography, Bombay, 1947, 73; Fauja 
Singh, Presidential Address, Section-III, Indian History Congress: 33rd 
Session, December, 1974, Calicut, 6-7; Annual Report on the Land 
Revenue Administration of the Punjab for the year ending the 30th 
September, 1920-1922 and 1923,4; File No. 196-197-Agri-B-Feb., 1926, 
23-24; P. L. C. D. Vol. XVIII, 1931, 298-301 ; Vol. XXIII, 1936, 1143- 
54; Bande Matram, June 18, 1921; Paisa Akhbar, August 28, 1921 ; 
The Tribune, April 29, 1923 (Editorial by K. N. Ray entitled ‘The Land 
Alienation Act’; Sharma S. R., Punjab in Ferment in the Beginning of 
the 20th Century, Patiala: 1966, 11-12; (The Punjab Unionist Party 
tended to view the Alienation Act as a touchstone of their programme. 
But it was not acceptable to the small landlords. Thus, thls Act was 
favouring the Zamindars whom this party represented). 


6. Regarding the Land Alienation Act see Appendix No. I. 
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However, there was no significant sign of political upsurge 
except the under-current of dissatisfaction and friction in the 
Punjab before 1905. If at all there was some commotion in the 
political atmosphere, it was after the Congress Session in 1905. 
The Punjab had not even sent a delegate to represent it in the 
Ahmedabad Session of the INC in 1902.” And, Lala Lajpat Rai 
rightly pointed out, ‘“Punjabees had shown very little political aware- 
ness to expose official injustice, highhandedness and oppression...’ 
However, in 1907, the Punjab itself was in the throes of turmoil 
and Lala Lajpat Rai had to say in 1908, “the only two pro- 
vinces in which revolutionary movement established itself to any 
appreciable extent were Bengal and the Punjab’’.® Political 
awareness—which till 1907 was limited only to the urban areas 
of Amritsar, Ferozpur, Lahore, Sialkot, Rawalpindi and Lyallpur, 
now, became widespread and its message could be carried to 
the villages onthe issue of Colonisation Bill. This Bill proposed 
to modify the canal colonies’ tenures and increased the abiana 
in the Bari-Doab. The Punjab Government’s zeal to protect 
canal colonists created the very situation it most feared. Conse- 
quently, the rural side became anti-British..° The Canal Legisla- 
tion which cut across the existing rights, and increased the 
rates along the Bari-Doab canal precipitated a unique popular 





7. Beasant Annie, How India Wrought For Freedom, Madras : 1915, 352. 
8. Rai Lajpat, Political Future and India, London: 1908, 301. 


9, Minute by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, see Autobiographical Writings of Lajpat 
Rai, Jullundur: 1965, Appendix II, 228; File No. 5-AICC, Private 
Papers Section, NMML, New Delhi, 3. 


10. Barrier, N. B. ‘The Punjab Disturbances of 1907’, Modern Asian Studies, 
1967, 357-83 (This Bill was introduced in the Legislative Council on 
October 25, 1906, and was passed in February, 1907. It was contrary to 
the then nations of peasants’ Proprietorship. It restricted the rights of 
colonizers to make will and denied them the right to cut trees in their 
lands. At the same time, the colonization Bill was introduced in order 
to enhance the rate of water supplied from the Bari Doab Canals) Vide. 
Sharma, S. R., Punjab in Ferment in the Beginning of the 20th Century, 
Patiala: 1966, 14-15; Sedition Committee Report, Calcutta Supdtt. 
Government Printing: 1919, 142; The Punjabee, March 21, 1907; 
Daniel Argov’s The Moderates and the Extremists in the Indian National 
Movement: 1923-24, Bombay: 1967; Khushwant Singh, The Sikhs, 
Princeton University Press: 1966, 157. 
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agitation. The compaign to alter the British policy had a rural 
leadership and programme. 


The colonies gave mass demonstration and agitated by not 
paying land revenue and abiana. Even the illiterate agriculturists 
were exhorted to agitate through songs, circulars and cartoons 
inculcating self respect. As the Colonization Bill affected the Hindus 
and the Muslims, both were united in the agitation. 1+ 


In fact, this bill sought to change the very basis of the 
land relationship in the Punjab. The significant thing was that 
the peasants who were uprooted from Central Punjab to dig 
canals and irrigate waste land were denied the fruits of labour.*? 
The Government tried to modify the system for the sake of 
uniformity but the peasants thought that the Government wanted 
to convert those lands into plantations on the lines of Assam, thus 
reducing the status of farmers from land owners to cultivators.?® 
In Rawalpindi, according to a new land revenue settelment, abiana 
taken from the Bari Doab was increased which inflamed the peasants 
further.14 A number of meetings were held to protest against 
this scheme. 


Curzon’s administration generated great political discontent 
in the country, and the Punjab could not remain unaffected. 
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The partition of Bengal in 1905 also stirred the people of Punjab 
who sympathised with their brethren in Bengal.*5 The biographer 
of Fazl-i-Hussain, criticising the Government and the unpopular 
administration of Curzon, writes, “Curzon roused the people 


from the state of lethargy’? and that partition of Bengal and 
the Colonies Bill in the Punjab contributed to this.+® 


Ajit Singh, Sufi Amba Prasad and Agha Haider, who had 
organized the Anjuman-i-Muhabbat-i-Watan, brought out a new 
Journal Bharat Mata. They thought that it was a proper time 
to plan agitation against the British and rouse the masses in the 
rural Punjab?” especially. The agitation, from the very beginning, 
had the support of a large section of landowners as well as of 
the leading lawyers like Mohammad Shafi and Mian Shahabuddin 
as the measure was going to affect all the Zamindars in the 
west Punjab. But the Punjab Government rushed through the 
Bill disregarding the advice of people like Malik Umar Hyat 
Khan, Thakur Mohan Chand and Pratap Singh for sending the 
Bill back to the Select Committee for reconsideration.*® 


Meanwhile, violent disturbances took place at Rawalpindi, 
on Apirl 21,1907. Songs like ‘Pagri Sambhal O Jatta’ (O Peasant, 
guard your turban i.e. honour) created quite a stir. Ajit Singh 
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made a violent attack upon the increase in land assessment. 
He emphasised that the peasants were the real rulers while the 
Rajas were their Kamins and the Chief Officials of the Govern- 
ment were their servants.*® He exhorted the peasants to stop 
cultivation until the amount was reduced and said, “The Punjab 
has also shaken off sleep after Bengal.”’*° A call was given 
to forge Hindu-Muslim Unity and the people were urged to 
march forward fearlessly and also to boycott the honorary 
offices. The then Deputy Commissioner served notice on Ajit 
Singh for his seditious speeches along with other organisers like 
Gurdas Ram, Hans Raj and Amolak Ram; and a public enquiry 
was instituted against them. They were asked to face it on May 
2, at 11.00 a.m. A large crowd assembled outside the court. 
Fearing trouble, the hearing was postponed. The people were 
excited and started damaging the Deputy Commissioner’s house 
and other Government property. Consequently, several leaders 
connected with the agitation were arrested.** 


Now, the revolutionary group under the leadership of Ajit Singh 
and Sufi Amba Prasad, aiming to promote the political education 
of the masses, started distributing revolutionary literature written 
by them and published by the well-known book agency, Bharat 
Mata. The Bharat Mata guided the revolutionary movement,®? and 
several Punjabee newspapers like The Hindustan and The Punjabee 
criticised the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai who had become 
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a popular organiser of mass movement.2®° Commenting on his 
association with the extremist agitators, V. C. Joshi writes, “though 
some extremist agitators, among them the firebrand Ajit Singh, 
took advantage of the resentment among the peasantry to arouse 
their feelings against the Government, his aims and methods had 
been strictly constitutional.’’? 


Because of the mounting political unrest in the Punjab, the 
Government had to veto the Colonisation Bill and reduce land 
tax and water-rates. Due to suppression, the movement as well 
as its leaders had gone underground. But the secret meetings 
continued to be held almost daily. In fact, there was only 
tactical postponement of the agrarian agitation in order not to 
delay the release of Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh.?5 


After the release, Ajit Singh along with other revolutionaries 
again started his revolutionary activities, the distribution of revolu- 
tionary literature in particular. Now the Punjab Government took 
all conceivable measures of suppression to meet the situation.*° 
Hence, the agrarian stir as well as the movement in 1907 vividly 
displays that Ajit Singh and his young companions played a leading 
role in arousing anti-British feelings among the peasants, particularly 
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in Western Punjab. The repressive policy of the Government that 
followed the agitation in the Punjab in 1907, gave rise to the 
revolutionary activities in the whole Punjab. 


THE process of socio-religious transformation released by the 
reform movements of the last quarter of the 19th century in the 
Punjab had prepared the masses for nationalist activities. It is a fact 
that communal and religious affiliations started taking dominance : 
communal identity found expression in the British system which set 
the rules, goals and structures for formal political activities.*7 Now, 
the Gevernment directed the enthusiasm of the people into Municipal 
elections. The Punjab religious Committees responded with efforts 
to influence the British as well as to control the new institutions. 
The associations such as Arya Samaj provided leaders and funds 
for political manoeuvring and marshalled resources to determine the 
allocation of values, power and prestige within and without their 
community.*® Religious application, often overrode other consi- 
derations. The sikhs alleged that Hindu-Muslim Unity disappeared 
as election approached.®° 


By 1909, the Sikhs, the Hindus and the Muslims had formed 
All-Punjab organisations; the Chief Khalsa Diwan, the Punjab 
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Muslim League, and the Punjab Hindu-Sabha, as their- survival 
depended upon the strength of the organisation. They did their best 
to strengthen their organisations. The Hindus through the Arya 
Samaj preached Shudhi and propagated Sanskrit. The Samaj 
despatched preachers to instruct Hindus, and prevent conversion 
to Islam and Sikhism. The Singh Sabha emphasised the authority 
within the Community®* and published pamphlets and newspapers 
usually in simple Punjabee. They preached revolt among illiterate 
villagers and supported agrarian reforms.®* The Goverenment 
also encouraged such activities which were related to reforms in 
religion and social outlook. Pro-agriculturist sentiment within the 
bureaucracy exhibited by the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
later by reserved seats for agriculturists, also stimulated political 
awareness. Jagirdars and other landed aristocrats supported the 
movement with the help of retired military personnels and civil 
officers who often purchased farm land in canal colonies. 
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The Kooka movement®*, though very effective in rural areas, was 
a militant religious sect and came into conflict with the Govern- 
ment announced that the Kookas wanted to replace the British 
Government by the Khalsa Raj.*5 


It was the First Great War that changed the Punjabees’ 
attitude to the Empire. Hardinge, in his speech in the House 
of Lords, admitted that India had been bled white in the larger 
interest of the empire. The Punjabees had provided the very 
high number of recruits to the army in the First World War.8° It 
is estimated that at the outbreak of the war there were 100,000 
Punjabees including residents of the Indian States, serving in the 
army of whom 87,000 were combatants, 3,80,000 of whom 
2,31,000 were combatants, were enlisted during the war, making 
a total of 4,80,000 who served. Thus, they constituted one-third 
of the number of army personnels contributed by the whole of 
India.®” Naturally, Punjabees expected some reward but after 
the war, the apathy of the Government towards their welfare 
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generated a lot of resentment in the Punjab. ‘At the end of the 
war the Rowlatt Act came as a shock to the Punjabees*®® in 
particular and to the rest of India in general. 


Moreover, O’Dwyer’s administration abused the powers given 
to him by the Defence of India Act in suppressing all oppo- 
sition to its authority. He gagged the press as a result of which 
it became impossible for the people of Punjab to have free 
ventilation of their grievances.2®- He belonged to that class of 
hardened bureaucrats of his time who were great admirers of 
Curzonian policies especially relating to the Indian Nationalists. 
O’Dwyer began to pose as the uncrowned king of the Punjab. Even 
Chelmsford confessed that it was so. He further admitted that the 
Governor pooh-poohed all aspiration towards self-Government ;*° 
his administration had manifested hostility towards the politically 
aware class in more than one way during the war. It put about 
10,000 Punjabees either behind the bars or in concentration Camps 
on mere suspicion. It banned the entry of All India leaders into 
Punjab,‘* and used the restrictive provisions of the Press Act and 
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the Defence of India Act with a severity unknwon in the rest of the 
country.** However, when Dwyer failed to subjugate the Punjabee 
spirit of independence he became more vindictive. His Legal 
Remembrancher advised him to equate Passive Resistance Movement 
with criminal conspiracy against the king.*® They knew that in 
the Punjab, at any rate fartal meant some thing very much more 
than an orderly combination. So the British Gevernment in the 
Punjab wanted to cripple the nationalist activities, at least in the 
Punjab, and that could be done, in his view, only by giving the 
Martial Law a longer lease. *¢ 


The Jallianwala Bagh tragedy added fuel to the fire and the pre- 
vailing discontent among the rurality mounted further.*5 Pt. Nehru, 
in a conversation with Field Marshall Montgomery, once remarked 
that the Jallianwala episode marked a turning point in the Anglo- 
Indian relations. In esser.ce, it was the culmination of the conflict 
between the British policies and the mounting Indian opinion 
fostered by Gandhi’s Satyagrah movement and the nation-wide 
agitation. While United Provinces, Madras, Calcutta and even 
Bombay remained calm, Punjab became a scene of serious political 
disturbances. Even Winston Churchil condemned it as a totally 
un-English and monstrous event. It was an episode which appeared 
to be without a parallel in the Modern history of the British Empire. 
Mr. Montague, the Secretary of State for India, recorded that “Dyer 
committed a grave error of judgement.” Mr. Asquith called it, “one 
of the worst outrages in the whole of our history.”*° In brief, it 
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produced a feeling of horror, indignation and racial hatred. And, 
it had a far reaching impact on the political developments in 
the Punjab. This tragedy awakened the masses and taught them 
to fight the British imperialism.*7 It resulted in terrorism and 
stirred a revolutionary feeling throughout the province. The 
next decade in Punjab witnessed the formation of the Babbar 
Akali agitation in 1921, Hindustan Republic Association in 1925, 
the Naujawan Bharat Sabha in 1926, the Kirti Kisan Party in 
1925-26 and other radical youth organisations.*® 


The same year the District Committees were set up to stimu- 
late politica] activities in the rural areas of the province. The 
fear of bureaucracy was removed from the minds of the people. 
Indian National Congress was invited to hold its session in 
Amritsar. Such a political stir in the province awakened the 
rural people, particulary the peasantry to the political unrest*®. It 
was in this atmosphere that the Rowlatt Bill was passed which 
invested the Government with extraordinary power to suppress 
any kind of potitical agitation.5° The agitation against this Act 
began in Lahore under the leadership of Gokul Chand Narang,®* 
Duni Chand, Ram Bhuj Dutt and Harkrishan Lal. The emigrants 
who were disillusioned were mainly responsible for the agitations.** 
Almost all the emigrants were associated with the Ghadr Group 
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which was founded not by the middle class youth, but by the 
Punjabee peasants who had migrated to the U.S.A. and Canada 
to earn livelihood.5® Its Chief, Hardial, categorically put forth 
the objective of their mission in his address to them :— 


“Your duty is clear. Goto India. Stir up 
rebellion in every corner of the country. Rob 
the wealthy and show mercy to the poor ... 
Arms will be provided to you on arrival 

in India. Failing this, you must ransack 

the police stations for rifles. Obey without 
hesitation the command of your leaders.” 54 


The first issue of the Ghadr, spelled out unequivocally its aims 
and objects in the following words :—55 


“Today, there begins in a foreign land but 

in our country’s language a war against 

the British Raj ... what is our name? Ghadr. 
What is our work? Ghadr. Where will 
Ghadr break out? In India.” 


In fact, the Ghadrites played an important role in rousing 
the rural masses and made them realise their duty to fight British 
imperialism. However, here it is to be remembered that the people 
in Punjab were provided with arms and revolutionary spirit by the 
emigrants. 


The non-cooperation movement under Gandhiji progressed in 
this environment. It stimulated numerous sections of the people to 
ventilate their grievances publicly and launch collective action 
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for their removal. For instance, the Sikh League having passed 
a resolution on non-cooperation, urged the rural population of 
the Punjab to act upon it. The press in the Punjab in 1920-21 
was outspoken about the grievances accentuated by the war; the 
peasantry was highly discontented by the increase in the rent and 
prices of commodities without a corresponding rise in wages ; the 
sanitary conditions which caused epidemics like influenza in 1918-19, 
added to the misery and discontentment.*® 


Of course, the non-cooperation movement failed but there is no 
denying the fact that it inculcated a new sense of self-respect and 
fearlessness among the people, especially in rural areas.°7 It was also 
the repressive policy that brought some revolutionaries as Bhagat 
Singh and B. K. Dutt to the forefront. The hunger strike by Bhagat 
Singh and others in the jail,°® created stir and excitement through- 
out the country.°® At the same time, the activities of the Akalis, 
Babbar Akalis,the Gurdwara Reform movement, the Naujawan Bharat 
Sabha, and the Lahore Conspiracy case were some other internal 
factors in the growth of peasants’ consciousness in the Punjab. 


LET us nowturn to the agrarian economic situation which 
brings us close to the cause of unrest among the peasantry. 
Undoubtedly, enhancement of the land revenue after a certain 


56. The Zamindara (Lahore), October 28, 1920 (Editorial-Abdul Mazid 
Khan); The Partap (Lahore), October 28, 1920 (Krishan-Editor) ; The 
Desh, March 5, 1921; The Kesari, March 5,1921; The Vakil, March 6 
1921 ; The Paisa Akhbar, March 6, 1921 ; The Zamindara, March 9, 1921; 
The Tribune, March 6, 1921 ; The Khalsa Advocate, March 4, 1921; The 
Akali, March 14. 1921. : 2 
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Coupland, India: A Restatement, 119. 

58. Home Department, File No. 255 KW of 1930 (Political), 59 ; Imperial 
Legislative Council Assembly Debates, Vol. IV, No. 9, September 14, 
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59. Sandhu, V., Yugdrashta Bhagat Singh (Hindi), Varanasi: 1968, 106-07 ; 
Home Department, File No 255 kW of 1930, 59-60 ; Home Department, 
File No 13/11/1931. Political, 25 (Letter from the Government, the Punjab 
No 117635B, dated Lahore the 10th February, 1930, it is stated that 16 
out of 18 accused went on hunger strike on the 4th February and 15 were 
still on strike. 
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number of years was more terrible for the poor agriculturists than 
even death®° as it was beyond the taxable capacity of peasants. In 
the 1920’s and 30’s, the abiana question had begun to frighten the 
farmers. They feared that abiana already imposed might grow 
beyond any thing that had been imposed in other parts of the 
country.°* It is really interesting to note how much of his 
produce a Zamindar was required to sell to pay his abiana. In 
1921, the rate of abiana was Rs. 3.12.0 and the rate of Wheat 
was between Rs, 10/- to Rs. 11/- per maund. So he had to 
sell 15 seers of wheat to pay his abiana. Then in 1930, the 
rate of wheat per maund was Rs. 2.80 and that of Jand revenue 
was Rs. 5.12.0. He had to sell to pay his abiana, 90 seers. 
Should not a Zamindar feel it 2°* 


Similarly, the Kharaba rules were devastating because these 
would be applied only when the Zamindars recovered nothing 
beyond the cost of seed and the cost of cultivation, which in the 
case of wheat came to Rs. 8/-. If unfortunately an acre of wheat 
yielded Rs. 9/- or Rs. 10/-, the Zamindar was called upon to pay 
full abiana. That came to Rs. 12/- to Rs. 14/-. Where was he to 
find money ? The Government, however, paid no attention to this 
injustice ;°® It also did not intend to take any action to allay this 
dissatisfaction among the agriculturists. 


The natural calamities, such as famines, floods and droughts 
contributed their own share of misery, and added to the problems 
of the peasants.°* Similarly the lack of means of irrigation, the 
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defective batai system, unpopular taxes, the repressive policy of 
the British at the time of the collection of the land revenue and 
high prices of various commodities were the root causes of all 
unrest and discontent among the peasantry in the Punjab.” Among 
many other defects in the land system, the agriculturist class 
objected to the system of distribution of lease of the crown’s lands 
on the following grounds : 


83% of such land was sold or leased 

out to the landed capitalists ;°° and 

The landlords, capitalists? and lessees were 
very unfair because they passed on 

these lands to the poor agriculturists 

on harsh terms.°® 


During September 1924 and in January 1927 the Punjab Govern- 
ment relented and 2.5 lac acres of land was set aside for sale to 
the small agriculturists only on higher purchase basis,°* in the 
first instance. Again, out of the remaining 11.85 lac acres too, 
a major portion was set aside for sale to the agriculturists.7° But 
it appears that in 1927, the Government reversed its policy and 
again started obliging the landed capitalists and some political 
groups.” Capitalists again benefited by this policy of selling the 


65. These defects have been narrated at length in Chapter-I of this work. 
66. P.L.A.D. Vol. VIII, 20. 3. 1939, 438-39. 


67, A Landed capitalist is the one who possessed wealth and invested it in 
Agriculture only as a profiteer and not because he loved it. Consequently, 
rather he bore malice against them. Vide. P.L.C.D. Vol. X, 17. 3. 1927, 
521. 
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crown land through auction introduced by the British Govern- 
ment. The rising indebtedness was another limitation on agricul- 
turists in improving their conditions, and this led directly to class 
discontent,7?. 


Another significant factor to be noticed is that the Government 
in the early 1920’s was ignoring the rural areas by reducing the 
funds allocated for rural upliftment from 90% to 10.3%78. 


Table Showing Expenditure made by the Government on the 
Rural and Urban Health From 1919-29 to 1923-24. 





Area  Expenditureon Expenditure on Total Total 
the Execution of Establishment Expendi- Expenditure 
Project (in Rs.) (in Rs.) ture in terms of 
(in Rs,) _ % 
Urban = 18,64,726 1,12,680 19,77,406 89.7% 
Rural 1,98,616 1,00,976 2,99,592 10.3% 





Begar was prevailing as usual in rural areas of the Punjab.7* 
In brief, the condition of agricultural labour was no better. About 
10% of the Hindus and 20% of the Mohammedan population in 
Rawalpindi division, in Lahore were weak and unhealthy due to 


19401 in 1939. Annual interest of rate of the mortgage Banks varied 
between 8-9% and those of the co-operative Societies ranged from 
interest fee to 122% annually. Vide Punjab Administration Report : 1920- 
21, 68 ; 1924-25, 137 Annual Reports on the Working of Co-operative 
Societies: 1924,15, of 1925, 13, of 1926, 16-17; of 1935, 60; of 1939, 
19; Jat Gazette, 25. 5. 1927, 7; 15. 6.1928, 4; P.L.C.D. Vol. XVI, 
7. 5. 1925, 1085-88 ; Punjab Government Gazettee (Supplement), 11. 2. 
1927, 25-26 (Also see Annual Reports of the working of ile alate 
Societies of 1918 and 1939). 
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insufficient food. Even the people in Hill tracts in Hazara, whether 
agricultural or grazier, might generally be called a poor ill-grown 
and underfed-looking race. Particularly in the Southern region of the 
province, the standard of living was perilously low75. The Secretary 
of State, in a statement before the House of Commons on May 22, 
1919, confessed: ‘‘The position is not satisfactory. Rebellion and 
revolution have appeared internally.”7° 


The partition of Bengal created quite a stir inthe Punjab and 
the N.W.F.P. when Lajpat Rai appealed to the people of the 
Punjab to sympathise with their brethren in Bengal,77 With the 
result that 150 Punjabee delegates demonstrated their resentment by 
attending the Congress session held at Benaras in Decmber 1905.78 


THE story of the achievements of the Russians had a tremendous 
impact on the thinking of the middle class nationalists as well as 
the lower classes, The influence of the Soviet experiment on the 
colonial patriots can best be judged by Nehru’s book — ‘Soviet Union’ 
based on a four-day visit to Russia and the septuagenarian Tagore’s 
letter to Russia. For the colonial countries of the world, the 
most significant lesson of the October Revolution was that the 
poor and the exploited could overthrow a tyrannical despotic 1ule 
ifonly they were properly aroused and organised.7®° The Punjab 
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File No. 182 (1942)(1); File No. 28-R-III (Private Papers Section : 
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Kirti Kisan Sabha, the Communist group and the Ghadr party upheld 
Soviet Russia as an ideal and whipped up agitation in Punjab for 
the uplift of the poor and the exploited as was the pattern in 
Russia. 


The Hijrat movement, an off-shoot of the Khilafat agitation, 
opened a new venue for the Muslims and made them dissatisfied 
with the British imperialists. The intelligentisa which went to Russia 
and the Mujahir emigrants inspired vision of a new political system 
on Russian style.°° In fact, the Bolshevik revolution inspired vision 
of a new social, economic and political order in the minds of radical 
youths. Besides, penetration of the Marxist ideology into Indian life 
and thought was an epoch-making event. A number of Communist 
Cells, under the impact of Soviet Russia’s example, grew up in the 
whole of the country. For instance, Ghulam Hussian in Lahore 
formed nucleus of a Communist Party.** He started an Urdu paper 
called Inquilab for propagating Marxist ideology in Lahore and the 
surrounding area. He received financial assistance from Russia.®? 
However, the party was illegal and weak in the beginning and its 
different cells were nothing more than organs of propaganda or 
ideological centres at this stage. 


In brief, the Ghadr and the Hijrat movements, though not 
inspired by the Russian example, were the first of the Indian 
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political organisations to establish contacts with the Russian 
Government.®* Undoubtedly, the Ghadrites made efforts to stir-up 
rebellion in the armed forces in Punjab and that was why the British 
rulers were particularly anxious to save the Sikh soldiery from the 
impact of the Soviet Revolution and the Punjab disturbances. Many 
of these soldiers became active political workers after their release 
from the army. Most of the army officials, who had retired, joined 
the Gurdwara Reform movement of the 20’s and the Akali Party in 
1923 At least a section of these ex-soldiers enrolled themselves in 
the peasants and workers’ party of Punjab which also cameinto being 
in 1927-28 and which later merged into the Communist Party.®¢ 


In 1922, Bhai Rattan Singh and Bhai Santokh Singh revived the 
Ghadr party and the latter took initiative to establish contact with 
the Communist International. Santokh Singh and Sohan Singh 
Bhakna travelled through Moscow, attended the fourth Congress of 
the Communist International and from then on, the Ghadr group 
functioned as a Communist organisation. 85 


It is noteworthy that the Doab region was mainly affected by the 
Ghadrites and there the politics was left and radical-oriented. The 
Babbar Akalis whose main field of operation too was the Doab area 
were also inspired by the Ghadr Group and the Gurdwara Reform 
Movement in 1921-23.8° As already noted, the Ghadr Group had 
set up contacts with the Soviet Communists and sent several Sikh 
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peasants for training from this province.®7 In fact, the Ghadrites 
were training young Sikhs in Communist ideologies. Among 
those who remained in Moscow were Teja Singh Swatantra, Acchar 
Singh Chhina, Bhai Santokh Singh, Baba Dula Singh and Baba 
Karam Singh Dhut. So the Muslim mujahirs (who had visited 
Soviet Russia during 1920-25) and the Sikh Ghadrites became the 
pioneers of radical thought in the Punjab and were clearly 
inspired by the October Socialist Revolution.®8 - During 1920-30, 
young Ghadrites and revolutionaries both in Punjab and U. P. were 
taking keen interest in socialism and wanted that the state should 
rest in the hands of workers and peasants.°® In short, the revolu- 
tionary terrorists put the Punjabees against the British as well as the 
native exploiters like Zamirdars, etc. 


Above all the change ia the policy of Jabour party, in Britain, 
towards the Indian affairs during 1918-19 made a deep impact on 
the minds of the Punjabees. The Labour Party adopted two resolu- 
tions on India in 1918-19. The Nottingham Conference, apropos of 
the Montague Chelmsford Report, urged all the labour members to 
pass the legislation for Home Rule in India.°° They maintained 
their efforts for the progress of Indian Independence. The 
Cominterm in 1919 pressed all the parties for affiliation to their 
discipline. This created indiscipline in the various socialist-minded 
groups but it did not atect the relation between the Indian 
and British left-wingers but the British parties wanted that the 
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Indian agitators should abandon non-cooperation and similar 
activities.®* 


On the eve of the Simon Commission’s arrival, the Indian 
Labour leaders and their British Counterparts come very close to an 
understanding on most of the issues. In 1927, George Lansbury 
pressed for the grant of Dominion Home Rule in India, and could 
carry a unanimous resolution to grant such rule. 
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THE RYOTWARI SYSTEM AND THE 
> +. SOUTH INDIAN PEASANT* 


D. SUBRAMANYAM REDDY 


The present article attempts to study the wretched condition of 
the peasant population of South India during the early nineteenth 
century consequent upon the introduction of the Ryotwari 
Settlement. 


The rulers in India, from time immemorial, were accustomed 
to take from the cultivators of the soil a certain share of the 
produce of every cultivated acre unless, as a special favour, this 
share was remitted. The State’s share, although fluctuating with 
the exigencies of the times, was collected under different modes 
by the Hindu, Muslim and English Governments. Under the 
Hindu rulers revenue was collected from each village, through the 
medium of persons making over to the officers of Government its 
share of the produce in kind, amounting from one-sixth in times of 
peace to one-fourth in times of war or state emergency as laid 
down in the institutes of Manu: “Let the king oblige traders to 
pay taxes on their saleable commodities, of grain an eighth part, a 
sixth, or a twelfth, according to the difference of the soil and the 
labour necessary to cultivate it”? “A military king who takes even 
a fourth part of the crops of his realm at a time of urgent necessity, 
as of war or invasion, and protects his people to the utmost 
of his power, commits no sin.’’* “The tax on the mercantile 
class, which in times of prosperity must only be a twelfth part of 
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their crops, may be an eighth of their crops in a time of distress, 
or a sixth, which is a medium, or even a fourth, in great public 
adversity.’’® 


This proportion continued to be exacted till the invasion of the 
Muslims as is apparent from Ferishta. “One of the earliest acts of 
the first king of Cashmere in the year A.D. 1320 was to confirm for 
ever the ancient land tax, which amounted to 17 per cent or about 
one-sixth of the whole produce of the land’’,* and in the Ain-i- 
Akbari it is stated “In former times the monarchs or rajahs of 
Hindustan only exacted one-sixth of the produce from the culti- 
vator.”’> But in the early part of Muslim rule, the king of Delhi 
raised the tax to one-half of the produce ; that of the wet cultivation 
being delivered in kind and of the dry, generally in money at a fixed 
commutation ; and the zamindari system having been then intro- 
duced, the payments were made to the zamindars, who were either 
farmers of the assessment, or persons to whom districts had been 
granted by the ruling power, in return for past, or the expectation of 
future services. °® 


When the British Government first assumed territorial property 
and rights in this part of India in 1759, they found the Northern 
Circars divided into zamindaries, pollams, and ain lands. In the 
ain-[ands the ryots paid government dues to the servants of 
the state, or to renters, who farmed the revenues but in the 
two former, the dues were paid to the zamindars and poligars, 
who held their property hereditarily so long as they paid the 
peishcush or tribute, in consideration of which the management of 
the lands had been made over tothem. This practice was permitted 
to continue unaltered till the year 1769 when three boards or 
councils were established, which managed the revenues, and ruled 
the country till the year 1789 when a fixed settlement was made 
with the zamindars, whose revenues were estimated, and they were 
made to pay one-third of their rental to the Government. The lands 
hitherto managed by stipendiary officers, or farmers, being placed 
under the control of collectors, were parcelled out into divisions, 
called moottahs, and their tenures sold by public auction. The same 
plan was followed in the new acquisitions of the Company till the 
year 1799, when the permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis was 
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introduced, although in the interim, on the occupation of 
Baramahal and Dindigul in 1793, Colonel Read had been making 
out a new plan, which on the failure of that of Lord‘Cornwallis, 
after a trial of three years, 1803-5, eventuated in the ryotwar 
system, which was introduced in 17 out of the 20 collectorates 
forming the Madras Presidency, under which the entire assessment 
was collected in money and from each individual cultivator, 
directly by the deputed servants of the state. But during the turbu- 
lent periods prior to the effective establishment of British rule in the 
Presidency (by 1801) the land revenue administration was so misma- 
naged that it produced no lasting effect on the tenures “except in 
breaking down old privileges and making land holding a burden 
rather than a valuable right.” The resources of the South Indian 
cultivator by the begining of the nineteenth century had been greatly 
impaired by the frequent change of rulers, oppressive assessments, 
ravages of wars and unrest caused by the turbulent poligars 
(military chieftains). The condition of the people of the newly 
conquered provinces of the Madras presidency was far from satis- 
factory. They were ‘“‘subjected to the unrestricted hands of 
oppression...” and the condition can be described as uniformly 
deplorable.? In addition to the oppression and abuses prevailing 
under local governments there were a number of severe famines. 
Thus the East India Company was faced with the problem of solving 
revenue problems and settling of the new districts acquired. ' But 
often, the policy of the Company was marked by confusion, lack of 
understanding and mis-management, resulting in ruinous conse- 
quences. In the initial stages, the revenue history of the Madras 
presidency was “a record of a series of experiments in assessments, 
reduction and enhancements, change in one direction and another 
following each other in somewhat bewildering order”.® In the early 
stages different revenue systems were preferred at different periods. 
The Zamindari Settlement, the village Settlement, and the Ryotwari 
Settlement, each in its turn, were adopted and abandoned.. But 
these systems could not ameliorate the conditions of the people, 
—but brought suffering to them during the early nineteenth century. 
The people had the greatest repugnance to the innovations of both 
the zamindari and ryotwari systems; the more so, as they were 
both the instruments of injustice and oppression, but especially the 
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ryotwar, the operation of which had reduced the agricultural classes 
to poverty and destitution.*° 


The system of ryotwarj settlement, for example, consisted of 
contracts for payment of Government revenue, assessed in monetary 
terms for every field with each individual ryot without joint respon- 
sibility and without intervention of a zamindar, a poligar, a village 
headman or any other intermediary. That is why the system was 
known as ryotwari which literally means ‘according to or with ryots’. 
The ryotwari depended on regular survey ascertaining the real extent 
of land cultivated, its description including the tenure by which it 
was held and kinds of produce it yielded, the quantity of yield, extent 
of uncultivated or waste land, and the share of the producer and the 
Government according to usage of the century.>? The object of the 
ryotwari settlement was to fix a defined tax in money** on each field 
whether it was wet land, dry Jand or garden Jand and whatever it 
produced ; that is, to tax the land itself instead of the crop.** 


The ryotwari survey which went on upto 1807 made individual 
settlements with more than two million farmers.** A sizable 
revenue was collected (though rates were high even according to 
Munro,** the principal collector of the Ceded Districts). In the 
Carnatic districts of Nellore, North Arcot, South’ Arcot, Tinnevelly, 
Tanjore, Madurai and Trichinopoly which passed into the company’s 
hands in 1799 and 1801, a trial was made with the ryotwari system 
upto 1807 and given up for the same reasons as in the Ceded 
Districts where also (as in other districts) the village lease system 
was introduced in that year. The idea of rendering each individual 
cultivator immediately dependent on the authority of the State, 
since it was imagined that it would altogether exempt him from 
the vexatious intermeddling of the subordinate servants of the 
Government involved the parcelling out of the whole country 
into innumerable small portions. That could not be effected 
without a complete measurement of each region where the system 
had to be successively introduced, and of course the separate 
valuation of every minute portion, in order to fix the precise 
rate of its individual assessment. The successful working of 
the ryotwari system depended much on accurate survey but it had 
serious draw backs. According to the collectors who conducted the 
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survey the details of survey including measurement and classification 
of land varied with each local officer, it could not be conducted in 
all districts on uniform principles ; every change of authority was 
attended by a change of plan. The ryotwari survey was in general 
hastily completed.2® This most intricate and at the same time 
gigantic plan was commenced without the aid of a single surveying 
instrument, except a chain of 33 feet and without any scientific 
knowledge beyond that of the native cutcherry gomastahs or 
clerks.17 These clerk-surveyors were paid 21 rupees per month, 
and “were encouraged to be expeditious by the hope of gain and 
deterred from being inaccurate by the fear of dismissal ;’’ and to 
the utter incompetence of these measurers was added the fact that 
the fields of a village were often confusedly intermixed, not only 
among themselves but with the fields of other villages*® For | 
instance, in a part of the Shealley talook of the Tanjore collectorate, 
within the space of two and half square miles, there were parts of 17 
villages, and even these parts of villages were each not a single 
connected pace of land but the combination of several detached 
fragments.*® While in some places two or more villages were 
composed of fields belonging to one and another village alter- 
nately and others where four-fifths of a single field belonged to 
one village and one-fifth to another, anything like a correct 
survey or even an approximation to it must have been an absolute 
impossibility, and it was well known that there was not, and 
never had been, any establishment whatever for land surveying, 
neither had a correct survey been made of any individual portion 
of the Madras territories sven upto the middle of the nineteenth 
century. ?° 


One of the immediate consequences of this ‘gomastah’ measure- 
ment was a vast increase in the quantity of land over the ancient 
measurement by the curnums of villages who were stated by Sir T.V. 
Stonehouse, a revenue officer of acknowledged ability, “to have 
certainly the best knowledge of land measuring of any other class 
of persons in India’’.** 


In proceeding from the survey to the classification of the land 
the task was scarcely less formidable. It was begun by sending 
two assessors to classify the space measured by ten surveyors. 
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Their business was to arrange it under the principal divisions of 
wet, dry and garden land, subdividing these again into various 
classes according to the presumed quality by a process so perfectly 
arbitrary, that in some districts the wet land had 12 classes, the dry 
20 and the garden land as many ; in others the wet had four classes, 
the dry 12 and the garden four. There were innumerable occasions 
when two fields adjoining each other also entered in different 
classes and even single fields were placed in the same improbable 
if not impossible category.** As might have been expected, the 
assessors made a great many erroneous classifications. Accordingly 
it was thought advisable for the sake of producing uniformity and 
checking abuses, to appoint five head assessors selected from the 
body of subordinate ones. But even they could not be trusted and 
the whole of their revisions had to undergo a complete examination 
at the collector’s cutcherry.*4 


The classification having been thus settled, not by the returns of 
the assessors, but by the arbitrary opinion of the cutcherry, the next 
step was to fix such a sum as it was thought would be the fair 
assessment for the district in its present state.** The next step was 
to distribute the sums fixed as the aggregate of the district among 
the different villages it contained, thus causing a second alteration in 
the assessors’ estimates, and by which what was deducted from one 
set of villages was added to another. After this a third alteration 
was made at the end of the year, causing a further reduction on 
fields asserted by the cultivators to have been over assessed and 
it usually amounted from one to one and a half per cent.*5 


Having thus briefly discussed the utter futility of the measurement 
and the fallacious classification of the land we may move to the 
amount of the assessment and its commutation into money. The 
almost immediate introduction of the ryotwari system in the 
newly conquered provinces resulted in great hardships to the 
people. This was because it included not only an entirely new 
measurement of the Jand but also an entire change in the nature and 
extent of the land tax which changed ‘warrum’ (share in the crop) 
into ‘Teerva’ (money tax). Even where the revenue hitherto was 
payable in money, the rates of Teerva were revised and enhanced.#6 
The amount exacted under the Hindu princes never exceeded one 
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quarter, or 25 per cent on the gross produce. But the Muslim 
rulers doubled it at the begining of their rule and subsequently 
more than fifty per cent of the produce was collected.?” This 
amount of revenue, fixed by the Muslim rulers, continued to be 
exacted by the East India Company. Something more ought to be 
left to the cultivator than the miserable pittance required for the 
support of himself and family, and for seed; and yet even so 
much as this pittance was not left him under the operation of the 
ryotwar system. Adopting the amout of one-half as the revenue 
due to the State, the authorities ot the day commuted this share 
into money. But it is difficult to say in what way it was done. 
Eevn Colonel Munro, the principal agent and authority, has not 
explained it in any of his reports nor had he provided any infor- 
mation as to the date and principles on which he formed his tables 
of rates for the different classes of land.2® This shows that there 
was no fixed system of commutation, but the different modes were 
practised not only in different districts but even in the various sub- 

~ divisions of each district. The immediate consequence of this com- 
mutation was a gradual and general fall in the price of all grains, 
which for a long period of years past, had been so low as to reduce 
all but the most substantial ryots to a state of almost beggary.®® 
What happened inthe southern division of Arcot, may be cited as 
an instance.®° 


Though the ryotwari professed equal and moderate tax in 
money it greatly increased the government demand upon the 
country.** In Dindigul it doubled the assessment. In Baramahal 
it increased it by 21 percent. In the northern division of Arcot, 
the additional imposts and illegal exactions of the renters under the 
early British governments were by the ryotwari survey incorporated 
with the land rent.2? In Nellore the high rate of Teerva was fixed. 
Even in the Ceded Districts the demand on Jand was raised which 
was acknowledged even by Munro.®® Thus in attempting to fix a 
moderate equal assessment on each field the new revenue policy of 
the Company resulted in an unequal and over-assessment of 
the land. This was because a collector’s merits were too often 
estimated, especially during early nineteenth century, by the amount ' 
of his collections to meet the demands of the treasury rather than by 
the soundness of his revenue principles or any other sound standard 
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which made him too often blind to the defects of his management.** 
That is why the Madras Government was highly pleased when 
Munro doubled the revenue in seven years. Even Munro, the 
benevolent collector of the Ceded disiricts, accepted this policy 
of the Madras Government during his first tenure of collec- 
torship. Moreover, while collecting the government share in -terms 
of money rent for a series of years, Munro took the year 1778-79 as 
the basis, but in cases where from calamities, the rent was low, 
the year 1779-80 was substituted. These two years were the indices 
for the heaviest revenue collections of Rs. 18 lakhs and Rs. 15 
lakhs.25 But the collections of the next ten years of Muslim rule 
(Nawabs of Carnatic) never reached that sum. Thus Munro’s claim 
that he started the ryotwari system with a reduction of the land 
tax prevailing at the time of the introduction of the system is 
disproved if we study the historical background of the amount 
of land tax collected. If the Hindu rates were excessive and the 
Muslim rates were rapacious Munro’s rates were “war rates”. He 
had instructed his assistants not to reduce the ‘kist’ even if the ryots 
pleaded inability, unless they ascertained all the facts and atleast 
4 out of the 6 kists were paid.®°° Village officials were threatened 
with dismissal if they failed to make full collections. Asa result 
ryots started migrating to other places.*7 Munro could not reduce 
the rent as he was afraid of losing his position.*® The greed of the 
Board of Revenue prevented him from using discretion. But he 
restored ‘inams’ (privileged land holdings) enjoyed under Tipu 
Sultan and the Nizam.®® Unable to bear the burden of rents, the 
peasants started migrating in large numbers to Hyderabad and 
Mysore. Thus Munro’s ryotwari experiments proved disastrous. 
Land rent was as high as Rs, 25 to 50 per acre.4° His defence was ; 
“notwithstanding the high price of grain, the universal failure of 
rains and cattle mortality, the assessment presses heavier than I 
expected on the country, but it can not be safely lightened because 
the inhabitants would consider such a step more as proof of our 
weakness than indulgence”’.*? The revenue collection continued to 
be excessively heavy in the Ceded districts ; from Rs. 12 lakhs in 
1800-1801, it rose to Rs. 17 lakhs in 1801-1802, Rs. 18 lakhs in 1802- 
1803 and fell to Rs. 17 lakhs in 1803-1804, only to rise to the unpre- 
cedented heights of Rs. 203 lakhs in 1804-1805 and Rs, 23 lakhs in 
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1805-1806.‘ The Madras Presidency was the most heavily taxed 
in matters of land revenue. It was calculated that for every one 
lakh of population the amount collected as land revenue was 
Rs. 10,05,455 in Bengal Rs. 16,71,965 in Bombay and Rs. 23,12,465 
in Madras.*® It was clear that “plundering and blundering’’ had 
been the order of the day. Revenue was higher than it ever had been 
and the system was an utter failure.** The attitude of the Company 
was aptly described by Lord Macaulay: “Govern leninetly, but 
send us more money, practise justice and moderation but send 
us more money, be the father and oppressor of the people, be just 
and unjust, moderate and rapacious’.*5 As a result of this rural 
indebtedness increased throwing ryots to the mercy of village 
‘sahukars’ (moneylenders)*® ; pressed to pay land revenue in cash 
peasants not only borrowed money but also took to the production 
of cash crops and were thus exposed to the fluctuations of the 
money market.*” Though prior to British rule the old assessment 
under the Indian rulers was also excessive the demand was only 
occasionally realized, the ryot had a great many opportunities of 
cheating the government of its dues, in case of excessive assessment 
with the connivance of the revenue agents.4® Under the more 
regular system introduced by British rule, the same old assessment, 
which was continued in its entirety or only with slight reduction in 
the initial years, proved increasingly burden some as the opportu- 
nities for evasion and speculation were reduced. Though the Court 
of Directors condemned the over-assessment and the respective 
collectors of the districts pleaded for remission of the revenue in 
view of the wretched conditions of the people, the Madras Govern- 
ment could not reduce the assessment due to need for money to 
meet expenses of wars etc.*® 


The high assessments, under the ryotwari, therefore caused 
great suffering to the ryots. There was a marked shrinkage in the 
volume of agricultural output. There was no rise in the wages 
of labour and agricultural indebtedness showed no signs of 
decrease.°° The growth of population was checked by the general 
depression. There was near-absence of the land market. The high 
ryotwari assessment caused suffering to the people in a number of 
ways. The severe depression partly caused by it only aggravated 
it.5* There was a severe agricultural depression on account of 
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the low prices which then prevailed in agricultural produce. The 
reasons were slow development of the export trade and the 
remittance of a considerable amount of specie to England, 
insufficiency of the currency, substitution of cash payments for 
payments in kind, both in respect of taxes and the disbursements of 
Government.5* 


Sir Thomas Munro having returned to Europein the year 1807 and 
these evils of the ryotwar having exceeded all bounds the Government 
of Madras had in the year of 1808 recourse to the partial introduc- 
tion of the village settlement ; first for three, and subsequently for 
ten years, But when in the year 1818 the Court of Directors having 
determined upon enforcing the ryotwar ordered it to be resumed 
and prosecuted under the modified form, called the field ryotwar, and 
when in the year 1820 Sir Thomas Munro arrived in Madras as 
Governor of the Presidency, the exorbitant taxation of the old 
system was sought to be alleviated by a reduction of the assessment, 
to the amount of 25 per cent on dry and wet lands, and 33 per cent 
on garden land in the ceded districts, where the Board of Revenue 
esteemed the assessment “most moderate”, A reduction of 123 per 
cent was also made in thé district of North Arcot, and similar reduc- 
tions were directed to be made in other districts conditionally.** 
Remissions were likewise taking place but these partial changes 
forced upon the Government by necessity had little or no effect on 
the evils inherent to the system, which pressed the more heavily on 
the ryots,** because it was almost entirely under the management 
of the collector’s deputy, the tahsildar. The tahsildar as the executive 
officer of the collector possessed all the power of the collector, fiscal, 
police, judicial and miscellaneous, and the control not only of his 
own immediate establishment but over all the village officers within 
his district which contained on an average, from 100 to 300 villages, 
with a revenue from one lack to two and a half lakhs of rupees.55 


The tahsildar of each taluk on the 12th day of July in every year 
proceeded to fix the quantity of land to be taken up collectively and 
individually for the year ensuing. By this settlement, called the 
dittum, or fixation, each ryot ought to have only such land as he 
chose to accept, but really, owing to the tahsildar’s authority he 
was compelled to take such as this officer wanted and it was 
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only through bribes, smaller or larger, according to circumstances 
that the ryot was permitted to escape from an oppressive allotment 
as regards its quality. 5° 


At the time of this settlement all the poorer ryots, by far the 
more numerous of the entire body, stood in need of advances for the 
purchase of bullocks lost during the past year.as well as for seed, - 
the repair of their own wells, and implements; and in order 
to procure hired assistance from those who had not taken up any 
dittum. The Government generally allowed advances of money, 
called tuccavy, to be made on this account, security bonds being 
taken from the surety. But asthe allowed sum was always far 
too little to meet the wants of all the applicants, there was necessa- 
rily a competition for the Tahsildar’s favour inits distribution, for 
which he obtained from the successful candidates a bonus or deduc- 
tion from their respective advances, averaging ten per cent, upon the 
whole tuccavy,>’ and thus the ryotwar system, whilst it professed 
to raise the ryot from poverty to independence, by inducing him to 
cultivate on his own account, actually increased his annual load of 
debt, and converted him from a poor but free labourer into a beggar 
and a slave. The discontinuance of tuccavy in the course of time, 
like the rest of the advantages expected from the introduction of 
the ryotwar system had provzd a mere illusion,®® and one of the 
many fanciful theories of the system was doomed to end in no 
practical result. 


It often happend that when impoverished ryots absented them- 
selves on the day of dittum, to avoid having again forced upon them 
the occupancy of lands by which they incurred loss at the previous 
Jummabundy, these lands were forced by the tahsildar on one or 
other of the ryots who were present. When there was a failure of 
rain for the cultivation of the dry lands, which paid a lighter assess- 
ment than the wet, and the ryot had recourse to the water of the 
tanks or reservoirs, instead of being charged the fixed water fee 
levied on wet lands, he was compelled to pay the full assessment for 
a wet crop.5® 

The above water fee was levied for the purpose of repairing the 


tanks and keeping up the usual means of irrigation. But notwith- 
standing the tax levied for this purpose the ryots were compelled 
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to make all the repairs required, within a certain amount’ whenever 
the means of irrigation was impeded, as it always was when in the 
monsoon rains the water floods filled up the channels with sand, the 
ryots were forced, under penalty of heavy fines, to quit their agricul- 
ture in order to clear out the channels, although many miles distant 
from their habitations.°* Hiring labourers to do their work. in 
their absence without receiving any remuneration for their labour 
was allowed. But the overseers of the business being the Govern- 
ment servants, they had thus a perpetual occasion for the exercise of 
oppression and injustice ; for the tahsildar, being invested with 
magisterial powers could and did confine, at his own cutcherry, all 
ryots who resisted this demands and whom he carried in custody 
along with him from place to place as he shifted his cutcherry until 
he coerced them to obedience.’ ° 


These were a few of the many grievances endured under the ryot- 
war, between the settlement of the dittum, on the 12th July and the 
fixation of the kist or money amount of the assessment, called 
Jummabundy, which took place from the month of December to that 
of March following. At the time of Jummabundy another officer of 
the collector, called the Sheristadar, or head Revenue officer, aided 
by his subordinates, proceeded to examine the dittum, and to declare 
the amount payable by each individual ryot according to the previous 
settlement of the tahsildar. It was an easy thing in those days, to 
make this jummabundy an instrument of the grossest tyranny 
because a word of the sheristadar determined whether there should 
be any remission, or none at all. On the wet lands, or those 
cultivated by irrigation, no remission was permitted unless the 
produce had fallen short of the average to the amount of ten 
percent. The ryot might then apply for aremission. But as by 
the Government regulations the verification of the sheristadar 
was indispensable in order to render the application successful 
the sheristadar had every applicant at his mercy, besides which 
during the whole time of this settlement, the collector’s establish- 
ment had to be supplied with provisions by the ryots gratis.°® 


The only check upon these multitudinous and never-ceasing 
oppressions viz., an appeal to the superior officer, was the addition 
of mockery to misery. The tahsildar would receive no complaint 
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against his inferiors, and when the ryot would approach the 
Collector his petition would be stopped, if possible, in its way 
by the jewaboevis, or interpreter. Should the ryot then carry 
his appeal to the Board of Revenue the complaint was transmitted 
to the Collector, who in reply, gave the wrong to the ryot and 
the right to the Governmeat servants and in virtue of this reply 
the ryot was denied further inquiry. Sometimes, indeed, the 
appeal was carried as far as the Governor in Council, and even, 
though very seldom, to the Court of Directors. But as the Court 
saw through the eyes of Government, the Government through those 
of the Board of Revenue, the Revenue Board through those of the 
collector, and the collector through those of his sherisdadars and 
tahsildars, the ryot was in every case handed over to his original 
tyrants and tormentors, to whom he must make pecuniary amends 
for the fruitless attempt to cbtain redress, or stand the consequences 
at the next arrangement of the dittum and jummabundy, by the very 
Government officers from whose vexatious exactions it was pretended 
to set him free, by the introduction of the ryotwar system.®* 


The Jummabundy having thus finally determined by the end 
of March the amount payable by each ryot he was bound to liqui- 
date it prior to the ensuing month of July, the period for the 
settlement of the next dittum. As the three intervening months 
were precisely those in which the price of grain was at the lowest, in 
consequence of the recent harvest, he had to undergo a third 
series of losses and misfortune, from the circumstances of his 
being compelled, withiù that time, to turn so much of his crop 
into ready money as would suffice to realise the sum specified for 
the Government ‘kist’ or reni.®5 


Although this space of three months was nominally allowed for 
the realization of the kist, still the tahsildar, with whom the collec- 
tion rested, was very anxious to obtain the instalments as early as 
possible, in order that he might at once preserve the good opinion 
of the collector, and avoid the fine to which he was liable, should 
not the whole or the greater part be liquidated before the period of 
limitation had expired. Accordingly, he was constantly urging the 
ryot to dispose of his crop.°® This led to sending for the ryot 
and confining him in the cutcherry until he had undertaken to pay a 
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stipulated instalment on a certain day, by which the ryot, in addi- 
tion to the loss he sustained by being detained from his labour 
perhaps a week or ten days at a time, was forced to part with so 
much of his crop, whether cut or standing, for any price which the 
nearest grain merchant, taking advantage of his pressing necessity, 
chose to offer. And this process of urging on the part of the 
tahsildar, and of sacrificing his property on the part of the 
ryot, continued till perhaps the disposal of the entire crop failed 
to raise the money payment’ of the amount due to the state, 
so that the poor ryot had to sell his bullocks, his farming 
utensils, and the rest of his property in order to make up the 
deficiency. °? 


In order to have some idea of the cruelties under which the 
ryotwar system could be and actually was exercised by the Govern- 
ment servants we can quote an instance occurring in the Zilla of 
Guntur where certain ryots, unable to obtain redress from the 
collector, the commissioner, and the Board of Revenue, presented a 
petition to the Governor in council to the following effect. “At the 
dittum settlement of a previous year, on their refusal to accept the 
dittum offered to them by the tahsildars of six different talooks, 
because it included lands that had been relinquished, and others 
which were not liable to assessment and because the lands bearing 
assessment were then re-measured with new ropes, shorter by one 
cubit than the legal measure, some of them were compelled by 
imprisonment and corporal punishment of various kinds, to put 
their names to the dittums and when others ran away from their 
talooks to avoid the like treatment, the curnums of villages forged 
the names of those who had absconded to the dittum, that were 
assigned to them ; they who remained complained to the collector, 
who said the dittums should not be altered, and refused redress ; 
and when the jummabundy came round on their refusal to pay the 
excess of the assessment, the houses of the ryots were stripped of 
their roofs, their ploughs, ploughing cattle, grain seed, and forage 
for their grazing cattle were seized by attachment and sold by 
auction. Some ryots were arrested as security for the balance still 
unpaid from the proceeds of the auction, the houses of others were 
broken into and plundered by the peons, who were paid batta from 
the proceeds of the sales; then herd cattle were not permitted to 
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graze and their families prohibited from taking water from the tanks 
and wells for domestic purposes.°* Their petition to the Governor 
in Council was transmitted to the collector in the usual way, when 
that officer applied for two years’ leave of absence and there the 
matter remained for several years.” These practices were prevalent 
throughout every division of the presidency. 


Moreover, irrespective of whether tax or rent was moderate or 
otherwise, the ryots had to pay it or face the torture. The Company 
Government never realized the inhumanity of this policy, till they 
were openly and publicly charged with the grossest misuse of power 
in realizing exorbitant revenue. The intensity of torture was 
growing in alarming proportions and became a universal feature of 
revenue collection throughout the length and breadth of Madras. 
Even in the Ceded Districts the system was notoriously universal. 
Savage methods of torture were employed to collect revenues from 
people and afraid of the dire consequences, they never complained 
of it.6® Barbarous and inhuman methods of torture like keeping a 
man in the sun, preventing him from going for meals or calls of 
nature, confinement, preventing his cattle from going to pasture, 
quartering peons on him, tying him in bent position, squeezing and 
crossing the fingers, pinching, slapping and giving blows, turning the 
ears, making a man sit with brickbats behind his knees, striking two 
defaulters’ heads, putting a low caste map on their heads or on the 
back, tying defaulters by the back of their hair to the tree, tying the 
hair to a donkey’s tail or buffaloe’s tail, placing a necklace of bones 
or other degrading or disgusting material around his neck, to 
mention only few, were some of the most abhorrent ones, adopted by 
the state to collect revenue from the poverty-striken ryots.7° 
Mr. Blacket, an M. P., John Bright and several others condemned 
the British regime for this monstrous treatment of the Madras 
cultivator. 


While such were the evils of the ryotwar, as regards the state and 
condition of the people, it entailed no small share of evil upon the 
government from the large establishment which had to be enter- 
tained for the collection of the revenue. The charges of collection of 
this presidency had increased on an average from 12 to 15 rupees 
per annum since the introduction of the Ryotwar system, and the 
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difference would have been still larger, but for the abolition of the 
principal collectorships, and other reductions made in late years in 
the salaries of collectors, and of their establishments, the effect of 
which had been to leave the latter inefficient and insufficient to carry 
on satisfactorily a system of revenue management so complicated 
and detailed as that of the ryotwar.7? 


It was not only because of an expensive establishment that the 
ryotwar system proved so heavy a drag on the finances of the 
Government. There was further expense inherent in it viz ; charges 
for the repairs of tanks and other sources of irrigation. Much of it, 
owing to the defectiveness of local check and supervision, was 
unprofitably spent or rather not spent at all, but which found its 
way into the pockets of the public servants.7* Moreover, the 
Government was also not much particular in the development of 
irrigation facilities, especially during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, unless it was sure that it could get more revenue by taking 
up such responsibilities as is evident even from Munro’s words,”® 


Freedom of labour to the ryots was declared to be the 
basis of the new settlement, and that, therefore no restraint 
whatever, inconsistent with it, could be imposed upon them. The 
same principle was also clearly prescribed by Munro himself during 
his government. “The ryots should be allowed to cultivate as much 
or as little as they please ; they will always occupy as much land as 
they can cultivate profitably, and it is not the interest of Govern- 
ment that they would cultivate more.”’?* Every revenue officer knew 
that, if this rule were observed, the Government would scarcely 
receive half the revenue. If ryots were allowed to cultivate as 
much or as little as they pleased, or to use the language of govern- 
ment, those lands only which they could cultivate profitably, a very 
large portion of the land would have been thrown up. In practice 
it was altogether different, and, whatever impressions might be 
entertained by the Board of Revenue, the Government or the home 
authorities, the truth was, that cultivation was forced all over the 
country.7> The tahsildars, in spite of rules and regulations, did not 
allow relinquishment of lands, for this reason, that, as tahsildar, 
it was his endevour, for his own credit and character to bolster 
up the revenue of his talook, The cultivation was forced all over 
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the country, especially where lands were dependent on sources of 
irrigation, for the preservation of which the Government incurred 
expense.7® It was a principle laid down by Munro himself, and how. 
he reconciled it in his owa mind with the principle of complete 
freedom of occupancy and with the privilege he accorded to the ryot 
of cultivating as much or as little as he pleased is difficult-to 
find out. In his Minute of the 31st December, 1824 Munro declares 
that ‘Government, by the construction of tanks and watercourses, 
supplies the water, which is the chief article of expense in wet 
cultivation, and has a right to see that the lands on account of 
which it has incurred so heavy a charge are not, without necessity, 
left uncultivated or exempted from their share of the public 
burthens”’,77° 


In spite of such expenses the Government was never in a 
heavy loss. The revenue was almost stable. Munro stated that’ 
under the -ryotwar. settlement the annual fluctuations in the amount 
of revenue would ‘never be so great as to cause any serious incon- 
venience. It would never in any one year exceed 10 per cent in an 
aggregate of six or eight collectorates though it might be more in 
a single one. It would gradually diminish as the ryots became 
proprietors and-would in 10 or 12 years scarcely ever be above 
5 per cent.7° 

If we view the ryotwarin any way we please, either in regard 
to its principles or to its fiscal results, we can discover nothing 
to recommend it ‘but the statements of Sir Thomas Munro. 
We cannot discover any of those beneficial results which he 
expected Would ‘flow from its adoption. But the Court of 
Directors ‘thought that it had been successful in Coimbatore. 
“As we entertain a high cpinion,” the Court said in a revenue 
despatch, to the Bombay Government, ‘‘of the ryotwar settlement 
which had been successfully introduced into the province of 
Coimbatore, we desire that you will obtain from the Government 
of Fort St. George information respecting the nature and principles 
of that settlement, with the view of introducing similar arrangements’ 
in all practicable cases into the provinces under your presidency,’’”® 
Even in Coimbatore there had been retrogression not improvement, 
in the land. revenue.®® In Salem, where the ryotwar was first 
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introduced, we find the collector stating in 1833 that the ryots were 
so poor as to be living from hand to mouth,®* We find the 
Collector of Trichinopoly, in 1831, stating that in a district so long 
under the Company’s management as Trichinopoly, with a very 
extensive market in the neighbourhood, it would have been natural 
to suppose that a large portion of the soil would have been under 
tillage, but that the reverse was the fact, and that of the dry lands 
in three out of four dry talooks, not more than one acre in ten was 
cultivated.2* We find even Mr. Sullivan, after he left Coimbatore, 
stating in bis Report of the 20th January 1830, that at the time of 
the survey a tract of country which yielded an annual revenue of 
nearly a lakh of rupees was then ( when he wrote ) in the possession 
of elephants.®* 


The severe famines also added to the sufferings of the people at 
this time. The defective land tenures, the occurrence of frequent 
drought, failure of crops due to lack of irrigation works, lack of 
vigilance and knowledge of revenue matters, the intrigues of the 
revenue servants, all together made agricultural progress almost 
impossible. During the drought of 1726-33, the price of rice 
rose from 50 seers to 24 seers and later to 17 seers a rupee. The 
situation became still worse during the famine of 1782, when it shot 
up to 9 and 7 seers arupee. The Company found it impossible 
to check this steep rise as the famine raged in all its horrors. 
Moreover, there was a wide gulf between the good wishes of the 
East India Company and the unwise, unorganised and ungenerous 
methods of relief they afforded to the public. The position was no 
better during the famine of 1792-93. Plundering and robbery 
became general. The mortality rate of men and cattle was high. 
So the chiefs and councils and the collectors made several sugges- 
tions to the company to meet the situation. If the company had 
heeded and acted on their suggestions, there would not have been 
another disaster in 1799 and yet another one in 1802 when crops 
failed and prices rose throughout the Andhra districts. What 
the Company did was small in comparison to what it left undone, 
both in the Circars and the Ceded Districts.** During the drought 
of 1801-02 men died like flies by starvation, but Munro collected 
revenue of Rs. 12 lakhs and Rs. 17 lakhs for each of these years 
without any mercy. The famines of 1804-7, 1811-12, 1824 and 
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1833-34 were more destructive than that of great Madras Famine of 
1876-78. A series of famines, fall in agricultural prices and low, 
profits in cultivation made the general condition of the agriculturist 
in Andhra extremely miserable. Though there was a widespread 
failure of crops in the circars and Ceded Districts from 1805 to 1807 
there was no reduction of land revenue.®® Even the disastrous 
famine of 1811 or the Nellore famine, as it was called, did not 
change the company’s policy of non-interference with prices and 
hoarding of foodgrains*®* The drought of 1823 was more far- 
reaching and disastrous in its effects in Cuddapah, Kurnool, 
Bellary, Vizag, Guntur and Nellore. But the famine of 1833 was 
the worst of its type. Once again in 1839, crops failed throughout 
the Andhra districts. The year 1853 also saw another disastrous 
famine in the Ceded Districts,®° i 


Apart from the factors which we have already discussed the ryots 
were suffering due to the introduction of money payments of land 
tax. By the beginning of the nineteenth century, the currency of the 
Presidency, though officially based on the bimetallic standard of gold 
and silver, was in a chaotic condition. There were seventy varieties 
of gold and sixty varieties of silver coins issued from a multiplicity 
of mints resulting in the circulation of a multiplicity of coins.8° It 
is needless to point out that this multiplicity of coins, most of them 
in different stages of debasement, caused extreme hardship to the 
people.°° The scarcity of coins, added greatly to difficulties of the 
people especially the ryots who had to pay their land revenue in 
cash consequent upon the introduction of the ryotwari mode of land 
revenue. It was admitted by the Mint Master (Madras) Major J. T. 
Smith, that the whole currency of the Madras Presidency exceeded 
the amount of land revenue collected only to a very small extent. 
While the revenue of the presidency amounted to 365 lakhs of 
rupees, the whole currency did not exceed four hundred lakhs (four 
crores) of rupees.°* Half of the amount was always lying idle in the 
various-Government treasuries in the pesidency. So only two hundred 
lakhs of rupees circulated among the twenty two million people.®? 
Moreover, paper currency wasunknown exceptat the presidency head- 
quarters. Private bills also were in very limited use and large sums 
were permanently kept incoins by private persons in the absence 
of banks or other such easy and safe means of investing money.°* 
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The territories where multiplicity, debasement and scarcity of 
coins had been causing suffering to the ryots were widespread 
throughout the Madras Presidency during the early nineteenth 
century. For example, the coins which were in circulation by the 
beginning of the 19th century in the four “Western Pollams” and 
the ten “Chittoor Pollams’’ of the present Nellore and Chittoor 
districts were as follows. 


The Western Pollams (later Zamindaries) in the Madras 
Presidency comprised the Zamindari areas of Kalahasti Bommaraju, 
(both in Chittoor district of Andhra Pradesh), Sydapur and 
Venkatagiri (both in Nellore district of Andhra Pradesh). In these 
Zamindaries long before the British established their contro) 
(in 1801) over these territories various coins were in circulation. But 
by the time the British brought these Zamindaries under their 
control some of the coins were in a state of debasement and 
others which were already in circulation were being melted, as a 
result of which the old coins began to disappear, causing shortage 
of coins and chaos in the economy, By 1801, in fact, the pieces in 
circulation in these territories were so smal! that the British Collector 
of “Western Peshcush’, Mr. George Stratton (the first Collector of 
North Arcot) thought of bringing an addition of one or two lakhs 
of pieces into circulation, as they appeared scarce in proportion to 
the actual currency of ‘fanams’.®* 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Zamindars in the 
“Western Pollams’’ used to tender Star Pagodas and Madras 
Pagodas in payment of their peshcush to the British Government 
which in ‘Jamabandi’ appears to have been settled in Star Pagodas. 
The Madras Pagodas were received from them (by the British) at the 
Company’s regulated exchange of 10 per cent.** But the settlements 
on account of revenue between the Zamindars, their renters and 
royts, throughout the western pollams, had been made partly for a 
grain and partly for a money payment, the latter in the Kalahasti, 
Venkatagiri and Sydapur Zamindaries had been uniformly stipulated 
for Madras Pagodas and in the Bommaraju Zamindari far Star 
Pagodas.*° In case the Madras Pagodas and Star Pagodas were 
scarce and the renter experienced any difficulty in procuring them 
to make good his engagements, the Zamindar then received the 
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other inferior coins at a bazar rate of exchange they at the time 
bore in relation either to Madras or Star Pagodas, The renters 
on various other pretences contrived to pay the revenue in the 
coins which they procured at the cheapest rate, but they invariably 
exacted the revenue from the under-renters and ryots in either star 
or Madras Pagodas as might be originally stipulated, on which they 
were under the necessity of paying an enhanced rate of batta.®? 
The ‘shoroff’, aware of this circumstance, combined to keep up the 
price of Madras Pagodas and Star Pagodas and it frequently 
happened that the renters themselves followed the example of the 
shoroff to the detriment of the ryots, at whose expense they in 
this manner derived an additional advantage. ®® 


The several coins current in the “Western Pollams” and “Chittoor 
Pollams”’ by 1801 were as follows :°° 


Star Pagodas Company’s rupees Madras or Silver fanams 
Madras or Kirkee Arcot rupees Aparaoji fanams. 
Pullipat Pagodas Pondicheri rupees Chuckery fanams 
Kaveripak Pagodas Soulaxee rupees Madras piece. 


While the revenue of the Western Pollams amounted to more 
than two lakhs the coins actually in circulation by 1801 in the 
Western Pollams did not exceed 1,00,000 of which about 50,000 
were Madras Pagodas and 20,000 Star Pagodas. The remainder 
30,000 were about equivalent to the actual currency of Pullipat and 
Kaveripak Pagodas, the several descriptions of rupees, fanams and 
piece.*°° But it was difficult to state the relative quantity of each 
description of these inferior coins in circulation, 


The circulation of the Pullipat and Kaveripak Pagodas was 
confined to the Bommaraja Pollam and “Chittoor Pollams”’ and the 
Tirupati ‘‘Districts’’*°* The Pullipat Pagodas had become very 
scarce by the beginning of the nineteenth century. This coinage 
conducted at Pullipat under the Zamindars of Bommaraju Zamindari 
was discontinued about 30 years before this Zamindari came under 
British rule in 1801. The amount actually in circulation by 1801 
was about 6,000.*°° But the Kaveripak Pagodas through the 
districts above mentioned were estimated at 1,00,000 its, coinage 
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having only been discontinued around 1796 by the Amildars of the 
Carnatic Nawabs at Tirupati.*°* 


Under the name of Soulakee, corrupted from the Persian Soorakh 
implying a hole, an orifice, all description of rupees were brought 
bearing a mark or stamp which it was customary to make to prove 
the genuineness of every rupee received into the Nizam’s treasury. 
When once, however, this mark appeared, whatever might be the 
interinsic value of the rupee, the shoroffs combined to keep down 
its price to the lowest standard.7°* It was a practice with all to 
purchase the coins, which they melted and sold as bullion and 
derived a profit, of from 10 to 15 percent.1°5 This injurious 
practice could be only remedied by discontinuing the custom of 
defacing rupees wherever practised.*°® The above practice was 
peculiar only to the “Nizam’s dominions” (Ceded districts). 


The Aparanji fanams were coined at Cuddapah about 30 years 
before the British occupied the Western Pollams. They were rather 
scarce through the Pollams, but the quantity in circulation above the 
ghats was very considerable, and extended through most of the area 
ceded by the Nizam i.e., the three Ceded districts of Andhra Pradesh 
and the Bellari district of the Karnatic State.1°7 


The Chukery fanams were formerly coined at Pulicat (now in 
Nellore district, A. P.) which with the Madras fanams and piece, 
formed the most considerable portion of the inferior currency of the 
Pollams.7°° ; 


Hence there was an immediate and serious need for attention on 
the part of the Government for the rectification of the confusing 
currency at the beginning of the nineteenth century. However, 
frequent wars and political disorders that came in the wake of the 
disintegration of the Mughal empire, the Anglo-French rivalry and 
incursions by Mysore and Maratha powers added to the uncertain- 
ties. It was during this period that the English East India Company 
extended its sphere of influence in South India progressively. In 
1765 the Nizam at the request of Lord Clive granted to it the 
Northern Circars. The Nawab of Arcot gave away the country 
around Madras known as the Jagir to the Company partly in 1750 
and partly in 1763 in return for the services rendered to him. In 
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1792 by the treaty of Srirangapatnam, the British acquired from 
Mysore Baramahal (Salem), Dindigul and Malabar. In consequence 
of the Fourth Mysore War in 1799 the Company annexed Canara 
and Soondah from Mysore. In 1800 it acquired the Ceded Districts 
of Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary and Anantapur from the Nizam. In 
1801 the English received from the Nawab of Arcot possession of 
the Carnatic (which included the present Nellore and Chittoor 
districts of Andhra Pradesh apart from the Tamil territories). These 
developments gave the English the right to enact the necessary Jaws 
providing, among other things, for the reform of currency for the 
acquired provinces. But the period of frequent wars and politlcal 
disorders had involved the East India Company’s Government in a 
very heavy deficit. Even by the beginning of the 19th century the 
period of warfare did not end. The period witnessed the French 
Revolutionary and Napolecnic wars in Europe. A French attack 
on the East India Company’s possessions in India was regarded 
by everyone as a very serious possibility. Having this in mind, the 
Company’s government wanted to take all possible precautions to 
reduce normal expenditure and to provide the necessary means of 
reducing the public indebtedness. Accordingly in the year 1798 a 
Committee of Finance was appointed to suggest remedies for the 
economic evils of the period. But the report of the Committee did 
not provide any panacea for the economic ills of the day.*°* 
Hence a second Committee of Finance was appointed in 1805 
and it reported in 1808 on the economic evils of the time,1*° 
But the rectification of the confusing, state of currency did not 
take place. Hence the people continued to suffer under the rotton 
economic system. 


The great financial difficulties of this period was mainly due to 
acute shortage of the circulating medium or the current coin of the 
country which prevailed in the Presidency.’*+ This was caused 
by exports of the coins to Manila and China, Hyderabad and 
Mysore. The recoinage of gold and silver coins not current in 
Madras Presidency also added to the sufferings of the people. It 
also caused heavy loss to the company to the tune of 1,50,611 
pagodas at the beginning of the 19th century.*77 The scarcity of 
the medium of exchange cr the current coin would have been 
largely: removed by the establishment of a general bank- and 
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the issue of bank notes which could have been of the greatest 
help and advantage not only to the government but also to the 
people at large.1!8 Though the Canara Bank was established in 
1788, the Madras Bank in 1795 and the Asiatic Bank in 1805 in 
the Presidency their resources were not enough for removing 
the monetary insufficiency.*‘* Conflict of interests, competition, 
mutual rivalries, and lack of sufficient bank notes in circulation 
created problems and frequently prevented their notes from being 
in circulation. Therefore in the month of January 1806 Bentinck 
opened a Government Bank with power to issue notes for circula- 
tion but no loans were to be made to anybody. But unfortunately 
in the year 1807 Bentinck was recalled. Moreover, in November 
1807 the Court of Directors disapproved of the establishment of 
the bank and introduction of paper currency and they also directed 
the Madras Government to recall all the bank notes from circulation 
which was in fact done by issuing a proclamation.++* In the first 
year (1806) its notes in circulation had averaged 8°5 lakhs of 
pagodas only. But the bank which was established when there 
was an acute scarcity of specie or the circulating medium, a failure 
of mercantile credit and a lot of public and private distress reduced 
to some extent the difficulties faced by the dearth of specie, But 
the people continued to suffer due to dearth of specie. 


The establishment of a uniform currency throughout the 
Presidency with uniform weight, fineness and standard and abolition 
of multiplicity of coins of different value in different districts 
would have helped the people to overcome the evils of the day. 
But there was no such system. The economic evils were widespread 
throughout the Presidency.?'® As pointed out by Ambedkar, 
“diseased money is worse than want of money. The latter at least 
saves the cost. But society must have money and it must be good 
money”’.?*7 The task, therefore, of evolving good money out of 
bad money fell upon the shoulders of the East India Company. 
-But it could not do any good for a longtime. (It is said that the 
fluctuating value of the metals of which the coins were formed led 
the Government to favour monometallism as the ideal for the 
Indian currency of the future.**®) 


Adequate attention could not be given to the development of 
banking on account of the confusion created by the bimetallic 
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currency. Both gold and silver coins were in circulation from the 
time of Moghul rule. These coins began to change their denomi- 
nations, appreciating and depreciating in value according to the 
caprice of the shroffs.**®” The disparity in the exchange values 
of currencies created considerable difficulties to the people at 
large. The Company did nothing to alleviate the distress of the 
common folk. 


The system of differential ratio established between gold and 
silver coins was responsible for all the chaotic fluctuations, and the 
shroffs, the Zamindars and merchants tried to take advantage of 
the situation.?*° The relative values of coins and their exchange 
rates in this period were in a great flux and had distastrous conse- 
quences for the poor. The shroffs were changing the rates of 
exchange according to individual needs and the Zamindars were 
demanding from the ryots revenue payments in gold. The conse- 
quent distress to the poorer sections of the population continued to 
increase till it touched the coffers of the state. With the exclusive 
and increasing demands and agitation of an undisciplined soldiery, 
the government realised the urgent need for revising the system and 
wanted to regulate the exchange value of currency and put it ‘on a 
footing to meet the requirements of the troops in 1800 A.D. and at 
the same time make it less disadvantageous to the Company.*** 


The Military Auditor-General in welcoming the proposed change, 
pointed out that the existing rate of Rs. 365 to 100 M.P. should be 
revised and fixed in Arcot rupees and Star Pagodas at 350 per 100 
Pagodas in the Northern Circars. The Governor-in-Council agreed 
to the proposal and instructed all the Collectors to introduce this 
exchange rate and to instruct the people in which currency they had 
to make revenue payments. 


To eliminate all confusion in the public exchange value of the 
currency a public notice was published stating that 350 Arcot rupees 
should be treated as equivalent to 100 Star Pagodas, with a 10 per 
cent difference between Madras Pagodas and Star Pagodas. When 
this exchange rate was made binding, with the penalty of fine and 
imprisonment in case of contravention, it was welcomed throughout 
the Northern Circars.7** Each and every Collector praised its 
beneficent effects. But the reform came rather too late.*?® 
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It was only with the introduction of an Imperial system of 
administration with centralization of all legislative and executive 
authority over the whole of India by the Charter Act of 1833 that the 
Government favoured common currency as against uniform currency 
and finally issued coins in its own name instead of in the name of 
the defunct Mughal Emperor for the whole of India as the sole 
legal tender.+24 Thus India in 1835 gave up its crude bimetallism 
and adopted the silver standard. Gold was not to be legal tender of 
payment, All Gold coins were demonetised. The Madras Rupee 
as the standard coin for the country laid the foundation for a 
stable system. 


One of the evils that affected the economy was a multiplicity of 
mints issuing many different varieties of coins. The first English 
Collectors had to recejve on account of revenue at least seventy 
varieties of gold and sixty varieties of silver coins.1** Itis needless 
to say that this multiplicity of coins—most of them in different 
stages of debasement— caused extreme hardship to the people. Thus 
the transformation of the currency of Madras from multiplicity to 
uniformity helped the Government a great deal in its day-to-day 
administration and after the initial setbacks, stabilized the economy 
of the country. Act XVII of 1835 “... placed India on a silver 
monometallic basis with a Rupee weighing 180 grains and containing 
165 grains of fine silver as the common currency and sole legal 
lender throughout the country,’?*° 


On the otherhand agriculture was in a bad shape with its heavy 
dependency upon the vagaries of the monsoon, infertile soil, outdated 
implements and little or no encouragement in the shape of taccavi 
loans to the peasants from the government.*#7 Moreover the condi 
tion of irrigation works was far from satisfactory.72® The famines 
also added to the wretchedness of the agricultural population. 


The oppressive character of the revenue collection under ryotwari 
was one of the main causes responsible for the rural discontent and 
revolt of the people against the British in “Chittoor Pollams” during 
1801-1805,7 2° 


Thus the ryotwari system of land revenue settlement produced 
numerous evils, and the nature and extent of the land tax caused 
great hardship to the South Indian Peasant. 
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MONOPOLY OF GRAIN IN BENGAL AND BIHAR 
DURING THE FAMINE OF 1770 


NANI GOPAL CHAUDHURI 


As early as the’month of Octobér, 1769, when Bengal and Bihar 
began to feel the pinch of hunger owing to the scarcity of rice, the 
Council at Fort William asked the Resident at the Durbar at 
Murshidabad and the Sup2rvisor of Bihar to try their utmost to 
prevent the monopoly of grain (rice). On 13 February, 1770 Richard 
Becher, the British Resident at Murshidabad, complained to the 
Council at Fort William that the gomosthas of Europeans, especially 
the English Officers of the Company, were monopolizing rice.* 
Though the word ‘monopoly’ was used in the records of the East 
Indian Company, monopoly in the true sense of the term did not 
and could not take place at that time. What happend was the 
hoarding of rice for the purpose of making profit. This is known as 
‘Cornering’. 


The Court of Directors did not take any notice of these charges 
till Richard Becher and Muhammed Reza Khan, the Naib Dewan, 
accused the English Supervisors and their gomasthas of hoarding 
rice. Reza Khan first brought a written charge against the gomas- 
thas of the English Supervisors to Becher who again in a letter to 
the President and Council corroborated what Reza Khan had written 
to him and enclosed the Naib Diwan’s letter.” 


The Court of Directors had already suspected, perhaps on the 
strength of information received from other sources, that the 
Company’s Servants or persons under its protection might have 
been guilty of cornering food grains, mainly rice. They, therefore, 
asked the Council at Fort William to hold an enquiry into the 
matter and transmit them’ all possible information regarding the 
business." Copies of the extracts of the letter from the Court 
of Directors were sent to the Controlling Councils of Revenue 
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at Murshidabad and at Patna by the Council at Fort William 
on 9 December, 1771. They in their turn circulated the copies 
of the same extract to the Supervisors with the request to make 
the enquiry directed therein and transmit the result to them. 
The funniest thing of the enquiry was that those who were 
charged with the crime were asked to hold the enquiry. The result 
as expected, was that not a single European was found guilty of 
the Crime. It was the natives (gomosthas) who ‘insensible to 
the dictates of common humanity’ grasped at every opportunity 
of profiting by hoarding up rice, inspite of every endeavour to 
prevent it.* 


Though the Bengali gomasthas were engaged in hoarding rice 
with the purpose of making profit, they had the backing of their 
English masters who had some interest in this illegal trade. 


To illustrate this, Prof. Abdul Majed bas referred to an incident. 
Khairati Ram was the Darogha of Baharamganj under the protection - 
of Amrit Singh who was the Diwan of Reza Khan. One day some 
boats of Khairati Ram loaded with a large quantity of rice were 
seized, Apparently he was carrying on illegal trade in rice. But 
his guilt could not be proved as he was under the protection of 
Amrit Sing. Though Amrit Singh was the Diwan of Reza Khan, 
he had great intimacy with the English. In his palace many 
European Officers of the Company ‘used to have gay time’ and thus 
he could ignore the authority of Reza Khan on him, 


It seemed that the Court of Directors were not satisfied with the 
enquiry held by the Council at Fort William. What seemed strange 
to them was the rejection by the Council of Becher’s suggestion of 
totally prohibiting all Europeans in their private capacity or their 
gomasthas from dealing in rice during the scarcity ofrice. The 
Court of Directors suspected that those Europeans who were dealing 
in rice must have been some of those holding high ranks in the 
Company’s service. The Court of Directors, therefore, enjoined on 
the Council to examine the charge impartially and to punish those 
who might be found guilty.°® 


A few months later, the Court of Directors went to the length 
of saying that many Supervisors and several members of the Council 
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at Fort William unduly exercised their power and influence to carry 
on a monopoly by which they perhaps meant black marketing in 
several articles including rice.” They particularly mentioned the 
Resident of Hooghly (Sie) a3 being engaged in the monopoly of rice 
in 1770 and 1771 for which the Governor only reprimanded him. 
They, therefore, ordered the Council to make a special enquiry into 
his conduct.® 


On receipt of the extract of a general letter from the Court of 
Directors, dated the 28th August 1771, ordering an enquiry into the 
alleged monopoly of grain by the English men as well as by the 
Indians, the Council at Fort William sent copies of it to the Commi- 
ttees of Circuit at Krishnanagar and Kasimbazar. The Committee 
at Kasimbazar resolved on 25th July, 1772, to publish an advertise- 
ment which required all persons acquainted with the monopoly 
of grain to give information of the same to the President and 
Committee at the Factory at Kasimbazar or to the President and 
Council of Calcutta.’ 


On publication of this advertisement complaints regarding the 
monopoly (hoarding of rice} and oppression of the ryots for revenue 
were made by the Zamindars and ryots of Purnia against Devi 
Singh, Diwan of Purnia. At a meeting of the committee of circuit 
held at Kasimbazar on 5 August, 1772, it was resolved to summon 
Devi Singh from Purnia to answer the complaints made against 
him. Mr. Ducarcel, Collector of Purnia, was also asked to make a 
thorough enquiry of the Complaints at Purnia. 


After investigation Mr. Ducarel reported that none complained 
that Devi Singh had carried on trade of grain directly or indirectly 
during the famine. On the other hand, Ducarel reported, Devi 
Singh had exerted himself in relieving the distress of the people in 
the town and spent two thousand rupees for feeding the famished 
people. The Committee of Circuit arrived at Purnia and after a 
thorough enquiry lasting for six days absolved Devi Singh of the 
charges including hoarding of rice.*° In fact, he had made himself 
unpopular to the ryots by rigorous exaction of revenues. When he 
was removed from the office the resentment of the people subsided. 


Now came the turn of Reza Khan. The Court of Directors in 
their letter (28th August, 1771) observed that they had received 
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information that during the famine Reza Khan Committed 
great oppression, stopped the merchants’ boats carrying rice to 
Murshidabad and compelled the owners to sell their rice to him at a 
price so cheap as from 25 to 30 seers per rupee. This was one of 
the causes responsible for the death of ‘many thousands of people, 
yet it was overlooked by those in power’.?* It seems that the 
Court of Directors obtained this information from a letter written 
by Hazari Mal, brother-in-law of Umichand, to Robert Gregory.?* 


In consequence of orders received from the Court of Directors, 
Warren Hastings instructed Mr. Middleton, Resident at Murshidabad 
to arrest Reza Khan and Raja Amrit Singh and send them to 
Calcutta. On 27 April, 1772, Mr. Middleton deputed Mr. Anderson, 
one of his assistants. to arrest them and it was done without any 
commotion in the city. The reason for doing this was to destroy 
Reza Khan’s influence in the Country so that the persons who had 
accusation against him might prefer them without any fear. The 
guards were withdrawn after they had done their duty for fourteen 
months, but still Reza Khan was not permitted to leave Calcutta 
until the enquiry was over. 


Five charges were brought against Reza Khan. Of these five 
charges the first was -concerning the monopoly of grain during the 
time of the famine. The wording of the first article of accusation 
framed by the council is the same as that of the charge framed 
by the Court of Directors. From the wording of the charge it 
appears that Reza Khan was accused of committing oppression 
in respect of carrying on trade in grain. But the members of 
the council really tried him of monopolizing grain as it would 
appear from the resolution of the Board absolving him from 
this charge’ *. 


In the trial of Reza Khan Warren Hastings took the help of 
Nanda Kumar in procuring witnesses and other necessary ` evidence. 
This he had done at the instance of the Court of Directors, Nanda 
Kumar had enmity with Reza Khan and they expected Nanda Kumar 
would inform him of the courrupt practices of Reza Khan, which 
had come to his notice. Nanda Kumar instigated some persons to 
give false evidence with a view to establishing the charges brought 
against Reza Khan. 


15 
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Much of what Nanda Kumar’s witnesses deposed before the 
Council was found as contradictory and fictitious when they were 
cross-examined by Reza Khan. Nota single member of the Council 
except Warren Hastings could accept the statements of the witnesses 
produced by Nanda Kumar as true to convict him in monopolizing 
rice during the famine. Mr. Vansittart, one of the members of the 
Council, observed “There are some considerations which render 
me suspicious of them (evidence). I believe Nanda Kumar to be 
solicitous to blacken the character of Mahomed Reza Khan both 
from the motive of enmity and from the idea that is requisite for the 
interest of his own family. I believe him to be so little scrupulous as 
to the means of compassing his views that it would be totally 
indifferent to him whether effected by truth or perjury,’’?* 


If Reza Khan was not engaged in hoarding rice where, then, 
did the genesis of that charge lie? The following facts may throw 
some light on the origin of the charge. 


(i) Reza Kban was authorised to procure rice for the 
Company’s troops and the alms houses which were instituted in the 
city of Murshidabad during the famine. Moreover, he had the 
charge of receiving and selling of rice imported on the Company’s 
account from Bakherganj. Accurate accounts of how the rice thus 
procured was disposed of were kept by the Company. The Council 
at Fort William wrote to the Court of Directors that the people 
mistook Reza Khan’s public duties of procuring rice for the troops 
aod alms houses as means for promoting his own private trade. 


(ii) Reza Khan occasionally fixed the price at which the 
merchants should sell their rice in the markets of Murshidabad. 
They were also forbidden to sell large quantities of rice without 
special permit from the Government. This was done with a view 
to preventing the rich persons from hoarding rice. To enforce these 
regulations the Government officers frequently visited the markets 
and some oppression might have been committed by them. This 
might have led the people to believe that Reza Khan was carrying 
on trade in rice and hoarding it for profit. 


4. 


11. 
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AWADH IN REVOLT 1857 - 58—A STUDY OF 
POPULAR RESISTANCE 


By 
Rudrangshu Mukherjee 
(A REVIEW) 


Tarti Roy 


4 


This book ‘sets itself the task of assessing and revaluating the 
popular content of the rebellion of 1857 in Awadh, a task that has 
remained relatively overlooked despite the volumnious literature on 
the subject. It is certainly a commendable, well-justified and much 
needed effort to break out of the sterile debate sustained so long 
on alternative levels and possible characteristics of the uprising. 
The author acknowledges Eric Stokes as the first path-breaker in 
the historiographical representation of 1857 and seeks, much in 
his fashion, to explore the interaction between the material environ- 
ment affected by colonial policy and the events of the revolt. 


Mukherjee begins his account stressing that the revolt in Awadh 
“pertained to the people as a whole and was carried on by the 
people.” (Preface), He identifies the people in revolt as the talukdars, 
the peasants and the soldiers. It is their comtined resistance 
to British rule and the coanections and linkages among them that 
command the focus of his book. The central argument runs as 
follows: (1) the popular content of the revolt was characterised 
by the protest of the talukdars and peasants fighting together against 
the colonial rule, (2) that they fought together and not against 
each other was because cf their shared traditions of commonality 
and mutual dependence, (3) the British revenue policy tended to 
disrupt the erstwhile existence of the talukdars and peasantsand 
their world of mutuality and interdependence, (4) the soldiers, 
themselves products of the same agrarian world, shared much 
of the grievances of the talukdars and peasants, (5) finally, it was 
the mutiny of soldiers tha: precipitated the moment when the wide- 
spread rural disaffection was articulated through active rebellions. 
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In short, the book is fundamentally based on the premise that 
the entire episode of 1857 can be encapsulated in the politics and 
actions of the talukdars and peasants. The first two chapters, 
intended to form the background to the movement, are devoted 
wholly towards establishing the symbiotic relationship between the 
two classes, and the third and fourth chapters arrange the events of 
the uprising in order to prove that they eventually reflected 
the unique and unprecedented unity between the talukdars and the 
peasants, 


It is this basic argument and the author’s insistence on reviewing 
the entire movement in Awadh from the standpoint of this 
conceived thesis that is open to question. Three sets of elements 
have to be thoroughly probed and analysed in order to under- 
stand the dynamics of the rebellion of 1857 — the country and its 
people at different levels of the socio-economic and_ political 
structure, the establishment of a new state and the varied facets of 
its rule, and the interaction between the two. . 


Mukherjee’s description of pre-annexation Awadh, however, 
tends to encompass the whole gamut of agrarian relations in 
the country-side, in the linear relationship of reciprocity between 
talukdars and peasants (Chapter — 1). There is practically nothing 
on the intermediary classes, the zamindars for instance, who 
evidently were active participants in the rebellion. Sixteen pages 
of this are spent on the talukdars — the evolution of their power, 
the spatial distribution of their holdings, the dues that they 
collected and the manner in which they distributed the surplus. 
Two pages on proprietary bodies under the talukdars, one paragraph 
on different rights of the peasant and another on bonded labourers 
merely highlight the importance Mukherjee lays on the talukdars. 
Therefore, areas where the talukdars did not predominate or were 
relatively few in number have been overlooked. 


In the talukdar-peasant relationship the author detects a 
commonality of interest and practical co-operation between them. 
The latter is certainly true but whether practical co-operation 
denotes total absence of tension is debatable. According to 
Mukherjee, “The way the Raja appropriated the surplus produce 
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involved a process of ‘pooling’ of resources which gave the appear- 
ance of sharing rather than of extraction”. (pp. 20). Such a 
distribution assured every member of the society a minimum 
subsistence satisfying what he calls, ‘the subsistence ethic of the 
Awadh peasantry’ (pp. 22). In return the peasant extended his 
‘unflinching loyalty’ to the telukdar. The loyalty was also warranted 
by the ‘care and protection’ (pp. 23) that the talukdar provided to 
the peasants. They “‘...kept their faith with the peasants, protected 
them from thieves, the violence of neighbouring rajas and the 
ravages of the kings’ troops”. (pp. 24). In short, “ ... the 
prescriptions of custom, the proximate nature of the surplus appro- 
priation through crop sharing and norms of honour and loyalty 
which bound the peasant provided the relationship with a human 
and agreeable dimension.” (pp. 25) dnd ‘‘precluded affirmative 
rebellion of the peasant against the raja’’. 


As an example of the peasants’ unflinching loyalty, Mukherjee 
quotes Sleeman’s conversation with Rana Beni Madho and Hanwant 
Singh (pp. 23). The conversation clearly reveal that the peasants 
were as much bound to foilow the talukdar in his struggle against 
Government as it was the latter’s prerogative to plunder them in 
case they did not do so. The author suprisingly reads in this the 
peasants’ unequivocal loyalty to the talukdar even where it was 
extracted at the point of gun. It was the talukdar’s gun and the 
peasants’ assessment of the former’s power that determined much 
of their political action. Granted that peasant—talukdar relationship 
cannot and should not be analysed as a one-dimensional alliance of 
oppression and submission. But it would be equally simplistic to 
assert that in the absence of class tensions in 1857 there had been a 
near-idyllic situation with relatively prosperous peasants living 
happily under the paternalistic care of their overlords. 


In fact, what the authcr misses out is the social and political 
dimensions in the relationship between these two rural classes. 
Caste-ties, clan-linkages and the perceived role of the talukdar as a 
Raja and a political entity largely conditioned patterns of alliances 
and loyalties. Agrarian relations in 19th century India cannot be 
understood solely along eccnomic lines. Finally, what is strikingly 
absent from Mukherjee’s account of conditions in pre-annexation 
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Awadh is a description of towns and especially of Lucknow. The 
absence appears all the more glaring in view of the fact that 
Lucknow eventually emerges to dominate his narrative of the 
rebellion later in the book. Something on the artisans and 
craftsmen, the people of the town would have added to the rich 
study of the popular resistance in Awadh in 1857. 


The material context in which the peasant—talukdar relation of 
interdependence was transformed into a basis of united military 
action against the State was provided by the summary settlement 
of 1856-57 following British annexation (Chapter 2). Mukherjee 
concludes that despite a reduction in the overall assessment, certain 
pockets witnessed gross overassessment ; and these pockets “...fell 
within the axis of what has been called areas of talukdars-peasant 
complementarity”, in Southern Awadh (pp 62). Also, the British bias 
against the talukdars led to the progressive destruction of latter’s 
powers and holdings thereby denying the peasants the overarching 
cover of their talukdars’ protection and paternalistic ‘beneficence’ 
and exposing them to overassessment and the stringent methods 
of revenue collection. One suspects the author tries to establish a 
deterministic correlation between economic forces and the intensity 
of rebellion in Awadh. Other aspects of colonial intrusion have not 
been touched up in detail though the chapter has an interesting 
section on annexation, British motives behind them, popular 
reactions to it and its immediate political and economic effects. The 
introduction of commercial crops arid the vulnerability of their 
demand to fluctuating market forces often proved traumatic for the 
peasant-cultivator theratening him with a sudden fall in demand, glut 
in production and depressed prices. 


Mukherjee’s description and analysis of the Mutiny (Chapter 3) 
is perhaps the best account on the subject written so far, 
Placing the mutiny in Lucknow in the wider perspcetive of an 
all-India movement, he traces the connection between uprisings as 
they spread from one station to another. His study shows that there 
was a chronological and spatial sequence in the conflagarations that 
broke out in different stations on different days. The author brings 
out certain interesting facets of the movement : the organisation and 
coordination of the mutinies in the cantonments of Awadh, the way 
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the breakdown of British- authority was perceived, the anxiety and 
hopes that sustained their protest and the common patterns that 
ran through all the uprisings. 


Mukherjee finds the crucial link between the mutiny and his 
general thesis in that the principal areas from where many of the 
sepoys were recruited were the districts of Sultanpur, Pratapgarh 
and Rao Bereli, the region once again of talukdar-peasant com- 
plementarity (pp. 78). Since discontent against revenue settlement 
was strongest here, the spilling over of disaffection from the people 
to the soldiers took place easily. Also, on returning home after the 
mutiny the soldiers carried over their actions to precipitate insur- 
gency in the countryside. 


Regarding the response of the country to mutinies in the town, 
the author notes that the Awadh countryside and its leaders, the 
talukdars were quiet all the while regiments were rising in the 
different stations. Only after the British adminstration collapsed 
all over Awadh did the talukdars and his men decide to act 
(pp. 79-80). Such a generalisation is perhaps true of the actions of 
the talukdars as Mukherjee’s examples show. (pp. 80-81). How far 
their actions can be taken to typify propular politics and actions is 
however doubtful. In Mulhiabad, a village fourteen miles away 
from Lucknow for instance, a company of troops with two British 
officers had to be sent on the 27th of May‘ (the mutiny broke out 
on the 31st). Villagers here raised the Muslim flag, attacked and 
destroyed the neighbouring thana of Kokori? Capt. G. Hutchinson 
recollects on the eve of 3lst and immediately after, “.. the country 
was rising rapidly in our rear, not in absolute violence, but quietly 
arming, and villages where all was quiet and agricultural, now 
mustered their armed men, and collected supplies for the coming 
storm, whatever it might be. Everywhere the roads were covered 
with stragglers rousing the country, and armed with many a 
plundered weapon of some sort or other.’’8 


1. Capt. G. Hutchinson: Narrative of the Mutinies in Oude, pp. 85. 


2. Board of Revenue Progs. Lucknow No. 2293. Malihabad Pathans. 
Deputy Commr. Lucknow to Burrow. Sth Feb. 1859. 


3. Hutchinson. Op. cit, pp. 68. 
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In fact, the author’s stress on relating everything to talukdar- 
peasant complementarity tended to constrict his treatment of the 
civil rebellion (Chapter 4). The civil uprising is narrated in three 
phases. The outbreak of mutinies in Lucknow and the district towns 
ending with British defeat at Chinhat, precipitated an unprecedented 
movement of soldiers and rebel forces as they came crowding 
in, into Lucknow. This was followed in the second phase by a 
dogged and persistent struggle on the part of the rebels and the 
British for the control of the city. With the British reoccupation of 
Lucknow the rebels dispersed into the countryside and with it began 
the third phase of the struggle. Rich in the information it has on 
the three phases, the narrative fails to cover the entire spectrum of 
the rebellion all over the province. It beings with Lucknow and 
broadens to take in the countryside only because the rebels are 
forced out of the city and disperse all over. Even in this account, the 
rebel actions are described in terms of their combat and confronta- 
tion with the British. The uprising in the countryside is thus seen 
as a sequel to the events in Lucknow and assumes importance only 
when Khan Bahadur Khan, Birjis Qadr, the Begum and the leading 
talukdars and forced to evolve different strategies of defence. Rural 
Awadh is seen by Mukherjee as performing two sets of actions 
only—it put up a determined resistance to the movement of British 
troops that marched to reoccupy Lucknow by withholding provisions 
and supplies. Secondly, it served as feeder lines’ for the battle over 
Lucknow. Men came in to fight and levies were raised, at the 
behest of the talukders of course. 


Popular initiative, as in Multhiabad, in directly challenging the 
authority and replacing it by an alternative rule is unfortunately 
missing in this book. In Lucknow itself, the Shuhdas after the 
battle of Chinhat fromed their armies and in a spirit of defiance 
and celebration turned the order upside down. They formed their 
own armies, posted their own guards, exacted money from wealthy 
men, spent lavishly on food and indulged in abuses and taunts. In 
short, in the atmosphere of rebellion they challenged the whole 
gamut of the hierarchic order.‘ And it was from among these 


4, Gautam Bhadra : ‘Four Rebels of 1857’. Subaltern Studies, vol IV, (Forth- 
coming) ed. by Ranajit Guha, O.U.P. 
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‘rifraffs’, the city ‘lowly’ that Maulavi Ahmadullah Shah found his 
base of power and leadership. Such actions form as important a 
part of the rebellion of 1857 as the direct confrontation with 
British forces. 


Mukherjee’s preoccupation with the talukdars prevents him from 
identifying the rebels in Lucknow as anything but soldiers and levies 
commanded or sent by the talukdars. In the battle of Chinhat 
however, no talukdar participated. Instead it was the soldiers and 
‘lower class’ men led by the Maulavi Ahmadullah Shah who took the 
initiative and won the day. In fact it was the Shuhdas and other 
rifraffs of the town who seemed to have asserted themselves after 
Lucknow was taken and the fort at Macchi Bhavan besieged.§ 
Hutchinson talks about the Pasis, low caste Hindus as having 
made most of the mines set by the rebels during the siege of 
Lucknow. The ‘dexterity’, ‘perseverance’ and perpetual efforts 
could only be countered by ‘incessant labour’ and British counter- 
mines.* Such people are lost in Mukherjee’s account of faceless 
rebels having no distinct identity but as talukdar’s retainers and 
followers. 


In the last chapter, the author describes the administration that 
was set up in Lucknow with Bijris Qadr as the king and Begum 
Husrat Mahal the regent, the structure essentially devised by the 
erstwhile court. In the city itself, Maulavi Ahmadullah Shah had 
build up another rebel state whole foundations were laid not by 
the urban elites but by the ordinary inhabitants of Lucknow and 
soldiers from outside who in this new rule were paid Jess than those 
of the city. The Maulavi’s popularity represented a domain of 
politics where the Court and Queen were out of reach. He built up 
his authority on the people’s religious sentiments and their fear of 
betrayal by the Court. With a different mass appeal, the Maulavi 
evolved a different strategy and founded a different kind of rule. In 
Mukherjee’s study of popular resistance however, the Maulavi, his 


5. Kamaluddin Haidar Hussani: Tarikh-i-Awadh or Qaisar-ut-Tawarikh, 


Lucknow 1897. Vol. II. pp. 214 quoted in Gautam Bhadra’s article. 
‘Four Rebels of 1857’. 


6. Hutchinson. Op. cit. pp. 23. 
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actions and his charismatic appeal among the people do not 
feature. The author detects that “... the opposition of the Maulavi 
represented a certain tension within the rebel camp between a 
religious leader at the grass roots level and a leadership entrenched 
in the upper echelons of the royal court.” (pp. 142) Yet this politics 
at the grass roots level does not get its deserved attention in the 
chapters. 


The rebellion of 1857, wherever it broke out, was a product of 
many complex forces, multiple strands of politics, of perception and 
actions. It cannot be reduced to any single determining factor or a 
linear pattern. The politics of rebillion did not form a design 
of even patterns. It was more like kaleidoscope of actions and 
visions of different kinds of people at different levels of society. 
The universal anti-British sentiments brought together the varied 
strands of political actions into one concerted struggle. But for an 
understanding of the true character of the struggle such complexities 
need to be brought out more than an even pattern of resistance. 


I am indebted to Mr. Gautam Bhadra for allowing me to read through his 
own notes on the rebellion in Awadh and his unpublished article. 
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A CHARBY A VANDANS, 
D. R. Bhandarkar Birth Centenary Volume 


( Released by the Late Indira Gandhi, Former Prime Minister of India ) 
EDITOR : DR. SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 
PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA, CAL-73 
PRICE : RS. 145:00 ONLY. 


The volume has been given the title Acharya- Vandana, meant as 
1 it is to pay homage to Acharya Devadatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
(1875-1950) on the occasion of his birth centenary. It contains 
two parts, besides a prasasti on Bhandarkar in Sanskrit in the 
beginning and an Index at the end. 

Part | (pp. 1-124), entitled ‘Devadatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar’ 
has four sections. Section I incorporates three articles on the 
academic career and contribution of the great savant. Section 2 
which has an appendix is devoted to reminiscences on and tributes 
paid to that remarkable personality by twenty persons, of whom 
some were his colleagues and some his students. Section 3 running 
to nearly twenty pages in print attempts to enlist the prolific writer's 
published writings and section 4 brings to a point the warmth with 
which the outstanding scholar’s centenary was celebrated. 

Part Il (pp. 125-401) of the volume entitled ‘Research Papers 
on Indology’ incorporates thirty-five learned research papers on 
different aspects of Indology contributed by eminent scholars. 

Contributors to this volume which has nineteen plates in all 
include four former University Vice-Chancellors (R. C. Majumdar, 
S. N. Sen, S. K. Mukherjee and Hiranmay Banerjee), a former Chief 
Justice of Calcutta High Court Sri Sankarprasad Mitra, and many 
distinguished scholars (A, L. Basham, G. Tucci, L. Roche, K. R. 
Norman, |. W. Mabbett, M. Tatz, M. Kedem, R. Salomon, J. Irwin 
and others from foreign countries and Sunitikumar Chatterjee, D. C. 
Sircar, C. D. Chatterjee, R. G. Basak, H. D. Sankalia, V. V. Mirashi, 
T. V. Mahalingam, H. V. Trivedi and others from India). 

‘Edited well by...an eminent scholar’ (R. C. Majumdar), this 
‘prestigious volume’ (H. D. Sankalia), ‘a fitting tribute’ (D. C. Sircar) 
to ‘the great savant D. R. Bhandarkar’ is considered as ‘an excellent 
piece of work’ (T. V. Mahalingam), ‘a unique one of such volumes’ 
(C. D. Chatterjee), ‘sure to be received warmly by the learned 
world’ (V. V. Mirashi). 
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